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Preface 



Wilhelm Wieczerkowski & Arthur J. Crop!e> 



Gifted children have raised special problems for educational policy makers in 
recent years, not only in Europe but in other regions too. As Gallagher 
(1986a) pointed out, the fact that they differ from other children in their ability 
to absorb the contents of lessons suggests to somt politicians and educ; .ors 
that special provision is not only completely unnecessary, but may even have 
socially undesirable consequences. The idea of broadening and deepening the 
lessons these children receive, and thus widening the differences in achieve- 
ment between them and other students, is often seen in Northern and Western 
European nations as an expression of elitism or of ultraconservative ideology. 
One must, however, ask if fairness or equality of educational opportunity are 
really reduced by paying special attention to these children, or whether the 
identification and fostering of giftedness should not be regarded as a necess- 
ary part of such equality and fairness. 

Despite political, economic and cultural differences between societies, pro- 
grams of identification and fostering of giftedness have in recent years been 
developed and tested on a worldwide basis. One indicator of this is to be seen 
in the fact that nearly 500 papers by authors from 47 different nations were 
presented at the Sixth World Conference on Gifted and Talented Children in 
Hamburg in Augu c t 1985. The present book, 'Identifying and Nurturing The 
Gifted' summarizes results of one of the major symposia held during this 
conference. 



The Phenomenon of Giftedness 

Few observers would deny that there are a small number of individuals in every 
class at all levels of every educational system who display special characteris- 
tics and properties such as rapid grasp of ideas, high levels of concentration, 
unusually effective organization and storage of information, and the like. 
Retrospective studies of outstanding individuals indicate that these charac- 
teristics are usually observable at an early age: Such people display, for in- 
stance, an early and insatiable thirst for knowledp >, great persistence in the 
solving of difficult problems, a high level of flexibility in thinking, and many 
similar characteristics. Striking performance involving unusually high quality 
in thinking processes, exceptional mastery of verbal, numerical and figural 
symbols, extremely high scores on tests, or unusual success in school learning 
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tasks, which are seen even at elementary school level, can be taken as indicating 
theexistence of an exceptional intellectual potential This procedure, conclud- 
ing inductively on the basis of observed phenomena that a special potential is 
present and subsequently making predictions about future behaviour based 
on this inferred potential, is consistent with the traditional scientific method. 

In its simplest form the model - observation of behavior, inference of poten- 
tial, and prediction of future behavior - is only legitimate when I) the potential 
which is later to manifest it self in the fc rm of observable behavior is in nate and 
2) there are reasonable grounds for believing the potential will realize it- 
self regardless of external circumstances, even * . the presence of an unfavor- 
able environment. Classical European developmental psychology adopted 
this essentially endogenous model by accepting these assumptions; this ap- 
proach played the dominant role in research on giftedness and its development 
until the 1960s. However, as will be seen in more detail shortly, more recent 
research indicates that a 'naive' endogenous approach cannot account for ob- 
servable phenomena. 

Giftedness as a Psychological Construct 

Terman (1925/1959) was one of the first researchers to attempt to identify 
gifted children on the basis of IQ. His longitudinal study can be seen as an at- 
tempt to specify the nature of giftedness and developmental conditions lead- 
ing to its realization - in other words, as an attempt to define the the psycho- 
logical construct 'leading to 1 the observable phenomenon. He defined persons 
with an IQ of 140+ as gifted. Although other authors have set a lower cutoff 
point, the exact value of the critical IQ ist not the decisive issue here: Much 
more important in T^rman's work was the idea that there isa normal distribu- 
tion of ability, even if this is reduced simply to performance on an intelligence 
test, and the concretization of gi f tednessin terms of this model. This approach 
has only recently begun to be questioned. 

Klein (1986) raised a number of objections to both the endogenous ap- 
proach and its concretization in terms of IQ. These can be summarized as em- 
bracing four points: 

(1) Giftedness is not identical with high intelligence, even though it is true that 
a high level of development of intellectual ability is a central aspect. 

(2) Giftedness involves tlie entire personality of the individual, including in- 
terests, motives, persistence diligence, and so on. 

(3) Gittedness occurs in many areas of human activity - in science, technol- 
ogy, music, art, organizational ability, etc. 

(4) Innate potentials are not automatically realized without regard to tne cir- 
cumstances of life. The realization of an innate potential consists in and is 
facilitated by its exercise in real life. 
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Weinert & Waldmann (1986) too cautioned against reduction of the con- 
struct of giftedness to a particular IQ score, pointing out that this can lead to 
neglect of essential cognitive processes such as the ability to think in complex 
systems, to recognize relationships and achieve insights which others possess 
ing a similar amount of information do not achieve, extreme thoroughness 
and high levels of flexibility in thinking. 



Disruptions of the Development of Giftefin?$s 

Emergence of giftedness has recently been shown to be a Jevelopinental 
process (e.g. Urban &Geuss, 1982, 1984; WieczerkowskiA Wagner, 1985; 
Gallagher, 1986b). Among the conclusions which have been reached by 
researchers in the area is that exceptional potential only realizes itself in the 
form of outstanding performance if a number of facilitating conditions such 
as motivation, concentration, and persistence come together in a favourable 
constellation of facilitating factors. The interactions among the elements of 
such a constellation are, it must be admitted, still largely undetermined; as a 
result predictions about individual people still contain a good deal of uncer- 
tainty. 

Despite this, recent research findings yield a general picture of the situation. 
Gallagher (1986), for example, has tried to integrate the complex interplay of 
factors in the process of realization of creative potential in a model of intellec- 
tual productivity. He has identified six key factors on the basis of the relevant 
literature, and has assigned them theoretical weights in a quasi analysis of vari- 
ance approach to development of talent (cf. table 1). 

The ability to master abstract systems of symbols (verbal, mathematical, 
musical or artistic) constitutes the central factor in intellectual productivity. 
This ability makes the largest single contribution to the variance in the area. 

Opportunities for talent development both in and out of school, for in- 
stance in the form of a permanent confrontation with new ideas which 
challenge the child's talents. *lso make an important contribution. 

Parental encouragement of talent and relaxed acceptance of the child's abil- 
ities is an important precondition for their development. It is not impossible 
that the proportion of the variance accounted for by this variable has been un- 
derestimated in table 1 inthecas^of children from disadvantaged home back- 
grounds. Preliminary findings obtained in the Counselling Centre for the 
Gifted in Hamburg (see Feger & Prado, chapter 11 in this volume) indicate 
that parents of blue collar families nave difficulty in helping a gifted child. 
These parents express, above all, two concerns: 1) that the child's talen t will de- 
mand too much from them, and 2) that their friends and acquaintances will 
regard them as excessively ambitious. For this reason, they tend to try to make 
the child conform to 'normality'. 
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Table 1 A model of intellectual productive (Gali ac.hkr, 1986) 



Key factors 



Estimated variance 
contribution 



\ Ability to master abstract s> stems ot s\ mbols 

B Opportunities for talent development 

C Parental encouragement of talent 

D Self-confidence 

E: Subcultural approval of intellectual aui\ mes 

F Peer influences 
A\B, BxC Interactions 



30-50% 
10-20% 
10-20% 
10-15% 
5-10% 
5-10% 
15-25% 



Intellectual Productivity = f (A, B, C, D, E, F, AB, , ABC ) 



Self confidence in one's own ability to cope with the challenges of the en- 
vironment is also of importance for the development of talent. This confi- 
dence in oneself can, unfortunately, be interpreted by other people as ar- 
rogance, and can lead to rejection. Children whose self-confidence is repeat- 
edly shaken by criticism of this kind can easily begin to doubt themselves and 
accept the negative stereotype held by those around them, 

Subcultural approval (or disapproval) of intellectual activities probably also 
play a role which is underestimated in the case of children from disadvantaged 
backgrounds, 1 hese youngsters probably suffer a substantial disadvantage in 
comparison with children whose families stress traditional cultural values. 
The likelihood that they will be widely read or able to play a musical instru- 
ment, or even be in a position to anticipate that their ideas will receive an in- 
terested reception, is low. 

The influence of peers on willingness to develop intense interest and engage 
in intensive activity in a particular area constitutes the final key factor. It is 
hardl> necess3ry to discuss in detail the well known phenomenon of group 
sanctions against deviatio i from its norms. Elementary school children who 
seek to enter into detailed discussions of their special interests with peers nor- 
mally not only encounter lack of intere but may also quickly become iso- 
lated from the group. Many gifted youngd children often respond by seeking 
contact with older children, or even adults. Two-way and higher order interac- 
tions round out the complex picture. It is, however, not possible to specify their 
significance in detail. 

Naturally, the point of an analysis such as the present one is not to provide 
the interested reader with a definitive statement about the attribution of cer- 
tain variables to the development of giftedness. The analysis suffices merely to 
indicate the complexity of the processes which shape the human being- 
environment interaction which leads to the development of exceptional abili- 
ties. Because of the complexity of this interaction, there is considerable danger 
that potentials will not be realized. 
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UnderstimiHation continuing over a number of yean>, especially at the 
elementary scnool level, can lead to substantial disruptions of the develop- 
mental process, especially when access to compensatory activities both in and 
out of school is limited. The consequences which frequently appear are lack of 
interest in school, loss of motivation, unwillingness to make the necessary ef- 
fort, behavioural disturbances or failure. 

Although these consequences can easily occur, they are not unavoidable. 
Nonetheless, from the point of view of a counseling centre for gifted children 
which is particularly called upon for help by parents who are uncertain what 
they are to do, concern that disturbances centering on the school will occur 
among the gifted is by no means an over hasty generalization, but constitutes 
a/ac/ofday today experience, one which rtquires theoretical analysis. Natur- 
ally, not all gifted children and young people experience such difficulties - a 
substantial number of them adjust to the lack of stimulation they find in the 
school by seeking the necessary experiences outside the school, or by extreme 
conforming behaviour. 

Littleis known about the distribution of potential^ gifted children over the 
various possible forms of reaction to understin;u!ation in the school, and no 
indicators are at present available which permit clear cut predictions about 
which form of reaction a particular child will display. Those who conform to 
the norms of the school and more or less master the requirements of the con- 
ventional classroom are frequently identified by their teachers as gifted (cf. 
Busse, Dahme, Wagner & Wieczerkowski, 1986), but those children who re- 
fuse to go to school, display behavioural disturbances or fail are often 
described merely as 'exceptional' - they are rarely identified as 'gifttd'. The 
i:ason seems to be obvious: Exceptionality is generally defined in terms of 
learning difficulties, and not of unrealized potential for giftedness. 



Identification and Provision of Gifted Education 

Identification without subsequent provision of special educational proce- 
dures is a mere empty promise, and is to be rejected on a number of grounds: 
(1) Giftedness is not a mere label which constitutes an end in itself; it involves 
an obligation on the part of both individual and society to develop talent to the 
benefit of all. (2) 'Gifted' should not be seen as constituting the opposite pole 
to 'ungifted', but rather as implying differently gifted. Explaining this to par- 
ents, children and teachers seems to be essential for a realistic understanding 
of the phenomenon, and for the development of realistic expectations of the 
gifted. (3) Giftedness needs to be understood as not simply a cognitive 
phenomenon, but also as a complex of motivational, emotional and volitional 
factors - understanding of this point is essential if gifted children and their 
parents are to be offered the help they need. 
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Strategies for the identification of gifted children can be divided into two 
broad categories: 1) Goal oriented talent searches and 2) identification as a 
response to a felt need, for example difficulties in school. Both strategies have 
in common the wish to make the fewest possible T>pe I and II errors. Apart 
from this, however, the two strategies have markedly different goals. The talent 
search approach seeks, above all, to identify gifted children for special pro- 
grams. Since the number of available places in such programs is usually 
limited, the main goal is to keep the number ot'Type I errors as low as possible. 
Since it is politically and educationally unacceptable to achieve a rigorous 
reduction in the number of Type 11 errors, the strategy comprising Select- 
Pretest-Foster-Posttest is particularly appropriate (cf. figure 1). 



SELECTION FOSTERING STRATEGY 

Nomination Observation of Beha\ iour 

b > 'TEST' le\el of Participation 'TEST' 

Teacher Estimate of Degree of 

Parent Success 

Peer 

Self 

Figure 1 Multiple St rategv Select-Pretest-Foster-Posttest 



A talent search is basically simple: (1) The program is oriented towards a 
particular group such as twelve year olds with particular mathematical talent 
who obtain scores in mathematics tests characteristic of children four years 
older (or whose score in a standardized test reaches the level of at least an aver- 
age 16 year old). (2) In a preselection phase interested students are informed 
about the program and invited to take part. Nominations may also be accepted 
from teachers, parents or peers, as well as from students themselves. (3) Poten- 
tial participants receive further information after nomination, so that they can 
decide whether they wish to participate in the talent search or not. (4) The stu- 
dents are tested in order to select those who are to be accepted for the special 
program. (5) During the course of the program the reliability of the talent 
search procedure (i.e. the degree to which Type 1 1 errors have successfully been 
avoided) is determined by observing the behaviour of participants, noting the 
level of attendance, and measuring performance. (6) It is also possible if 
desired to assess the degree of development of prerequisites for participation 
in further programs (cf. Wieczfrkowski & Wagner, 1985; Wagner, Zim- 

MERMANN, & STUVEN, 1986). 
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Manifestations of Disturbances in a Counseling Setting 

The disadvantage of the talent search strategy lies in the fact that the nominat- 
ed participants are generelly self-confident, goal oriented children who wel- 
come the challenge, usually because they have already had considerable suc- 
cess in mathematics. Those who are identified by virtue of the fact that they 
seek help from the counseling centre, on the other hand, are mostly quite 
different - children and young people who are experiencing personal and 
educational problems. Only a very small proportion come on their own initia- 
tive. The people making contact with the centre are usually the parents, who 
are concerned about the child or its future. The problems reported are usually 
specific. 

In the case of preschool children the parents usually have no idea how to 
respond to the thirst for knowledge and desire to learn shown by their children. 
They are uncertain whether it is better to encourage the child or to hold it back. 
In particular, they are uncertain about whether they should or should not dis- 
courage development of school related skills such as reading, counting and 
writing. In the case of elementary sc f ool children, school is often a source of 
disappointment to the youngsters, because they are obliged there to operate at 
a level well below their potential. Their thirst for knowledge is both passively 
and actively discouraged, and they are expected to concentrate on elementary 
skills which they have already mastered. Such children can quickly become in- 
volved in a spiral of disappointment, to which they react with withdrawal, ag- 
gression and inattention. At the time of puberty a number of children display 
a fall off in achievement, accompanied by inability to engage in concentrated, 
goal oriented study. At the same time, many of them display a distrust of 
authority which is not easy to eliminate, even in a psychological counseling 
session. 

A major problem is that disturbances of the developmental process also 
depress test scores. Consequently, it is important to take careful account of 
such Disturbances in the identification process. This is particularly true in the 
case of children from a blue collar background, they are the very group which 
needs identification procedures attuned to their special situation (cf. Feofr, 
Wieczerkowski, & Prado, 1986). 

Identification and special provision cannot be separated from each other. 
The fact that the present book on identifying and nurturing giftedness concen- 
trates on identification and related issues should be seen as an indication of 
just how much still needs to be done in the area. The book cannot and should 
not seek to offer the final answer. If, however, it succeeds in awakening the 
reader's interest in a complex area, then it has achieved its primary goal. We be- 
lieve that it will do this in an interesting and effective way, and congratulate the 
editors and individual authors on their contributions. 
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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 

John F. Feldhusen & Kurt A. Heller 



Research on the highly gifted presents a number of serious problems. The defi- 
nition itself causes serious problems. Is high giftedness the same thing as very 
high intelligence and/or creativity? Is it above-average achievement orienta- 
tion or unusual accomplishments in qualitatively challenging tasks? Is it 
strong interests or task commitment for one or more (not too narrowly de- 
fined) achievement area(s)? Such questions must be scientifically clarified be- 
fore the conceptual problems of identification, counseling/guidance and 
fostering of highly gifted children and youth are dealt with. Only on the basis 
of documented results concerning the behavior of the highly gifted as well as 
their psychological development and the socialization factors which promote 
or detract from it, can practical work on gifted education be fully successful. 
The efficiency of programs and counseling measures are not independent 
from the quality of the identification process, i,e, dependent on reliable and 
valid assessment of high giftedness (cf. Feldhusen, 1985). 

The following contributions stem from the symposium 'Identification of 
the Gifted' held on August 9, 1985 at the 6th World Conference on Gifted and 
Talented Children in Hamburg (Federal Republic of Germany). The very ac- 
tive participation of many Congress members, as well as numerous questions 
caused the editors to publish the individual presentations in revised and to 
some degree extended form.' 

After the overview of newer concepts and models of giftedness in Chapter 

II, there follow longer presentations of three longitudinal studies (Chapters 

III, IV and V), a critical discussion with current identification measures, and 
a* alternative approach (Chapter VI). The literature searcn on the topic of 
'Identification and Labeling of Gifted' in Chapter VII is followed by three 



1 The editors wish to thank the publishing company. Hans Huber. especially Dr Peter Stlhlin of 
the section for ps\Lholog\. and the Organization Committee of the 6th World Conference cn 
Gifted and Talented Children, especially Prof Dr Wilhelm Win /i rkow ski. Prof Dr Arthur 
CROPLfcv Dr Klaus Urban, and Dr Harald Wao^r Through the granting of a printing tost 
subsidv, they made the publication of this book i ^h easier Our further appreciation is ex- 
pressed to the master's candidate. C olleen Brow dfr. UimersiH ot Munich, who assisted in the 
editing 
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contributions dealing with didactic, psychopcdagogic, and educational policy 
questions in fostering giftedness (Chapters VIII, IX and X). The first psycho- 
logical counseling and guidance center for the gifted in the Federal Republic of 
Germany is described in Chapter XI and an empirical study on the relation- 
ship of giftedness to anorexia nervosa in Chapter XII. Finally, on Appendix by 
B. Feger contains a selective bibliography on Identification of the Intellectu- 
ally Gifted (cf. also Bartenwerfer, 1985). 

A brief commentary by the editors should make it easier to approach this 
book. 



1. Theoretical and Methodological Problems of the Identification 
of Giftedness 

A commonly accepted definition ot giftedness has not yet been found, but 
rather a broad spectrum of definitions and concepts related to giftedness 
characterize this field. Researchers and practitioners may hold widely differ- 
ing conceptions of giftedness. Giftedness is also not objectively observable but 
rather a socialcultural phenomenon. Sometimes giftedness is seen as a set of 
attributes (e.g. intelligence, creativity, memory) each of which themselves are 
hypothetical constructs. They are joined together in the term 'giftedness' 
(Freeman & Urban, 198U It is assumed here that giftedness exists as a set of 
characteristics which can be isolated. Various definitions of giftedness are 
presented and discussed in Chapter II. 

Feldhusen et al. (1985) have discussed a variety of problems which con- 
front us in our efforts to identify giftedness and talent. They noted, first of all, 
that the identification process must be linked to the type of program services 
to be offered. Unfortunately gifted programs often identify youth with one 
type of giftedness and provide services for another type of giftedness. They 
also noted the problem that the identification process may be used to select 
youth who are 'all purpose' or generally gifted but fail to specify the specific ta- 
lents or strengths of the students identified. 

For a long time giftedness, especially extreme giftedness, was viewed one- 
dimensionally. Correspondingly, (linear) measurements were carried out - 
and to a great extent still are - in the so-called cut-off method. Here, a certain 
IQ value, for example, IQ - 130+ , is used to identify a certain percentage of 
the highly gifted (in this example the top 2.5S of an age group). This proce- 
dure of selecting the highly gifted is questionable and methodologically 
problematic for several reasons. 

On the one hand, this approach is based on the (implicit) assumption that 
there is one - and only one - form of giftedness. Even in our daily lives we arc 
often confronted with this idea, when it is said that Jim is 'very gifted* and Bob 
is not. Thus, one is either 'gifted" or not, which overlooks the fact that many 
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people are talented in different ways for single task areas. This observation is 
better represented by differential giftedness theories. 

On the other hand, the problem of overlapping test values from various 
groups, for example the highly gifted and the moderately gifted, demonstrate 
that every cut-off score is somewhat random. The cut-off score is commonly 
set using the convention of a nicely rounded number - both in research and in 
the practice of identification of the gifted - (for example, a sigma score of +2 
or + 3 on the Wechsler-IQ scale) as opposed to some validated criterion . This 
problem also holds when one uses achievement tes* scores with cut-off levels in 
the identification process. One appropriate strategy to use with differential 
constructs of giftedness is the classification approach as employed by Heller 
(1970) for the diagnostic separation of different groups of gifted youth in 
educational guidance and counseling, as well as for the identification of so- 
called talent reserves. This approach has been implemented in various psy- 
chopedagogic applications and elaborated according to cluster analysis (Al- 
lingerA Heller, 1975; Rosemann, 1978; Rosemann & Allhoff, 198?.); for 
methodology in general cf. Cooley & Lohnes (1971), Anderberg (1973), 
Bock (1974) among others. 

Finally, the cut-off score method has also proven to be unsuitable for the di- 
agnosis of giftedness in individual counseling. In so far as giftedness 
represents, directly or indirectly, the cause of behavior or school difficulties, 
social conflicts or developmental problems, intervention oriented diagnosis 
strategies are indicated. Although for diagnosis, the individual case is in the 
foreground of the psychological analysis, in the talent search an effort is made 
to locate groups of especially gifted or talented youth and to foster their talent 
(Wieczerkowski & Wagner, 1985). Group tests are characteristic of this ap- 
proach and a successive decision strategy is usually followed. An example of 
this is the sample model of the Munich longitudinal study 'Forms of Gifted- 
ness in Children and Adolescents: Development and Achievement Analysis', 
Chapter IV of this book. In the talent search, then, the nurturing aspects 
and/or scientific interests arc foremost. 

Despite varying emphases in the procedures, one should view diagnosis and 
talent search less asopposites than as complementary approaches to the iden- 
tification of gifted children and adolescents. In both cases, two types of errors 
are to be noted: 1 ) type alpha errors and 2) errors of type beta. The alpha error 
occurs when a person is identified as being highly gifted who actually is not 
highly gifted. The beta error is failure to identify a student as moderately gifted 
who is in actuality highly gifted. Unfortunately it is not possible to reduce both 
types of errors simultaneously. Depending on the goal and intent of the iden- 
tification process, one eitner raises the cut-off score thereby reducing the first 
type of error (and increasing the rate of the other type of error) or one lowers 
thecut-otf score man attempt to reduce the second type of error (but causing 
an increased alpha error). Whereas, institutions generally attempt to reduce 
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the first type of error, it is recommended that for individual decisions, the se 
cond type of error be kept to a minimum (cf. Cronbach & Gleser, 1965). For 
the identification of gifted children, the individualized perspective should take 
precedence in any case. !n addition to more valid tests, a multi-step procedure 
- instead of a one-step procedure - can reduce the risk of incorrect decisions; 
this may, however, make complicated identification designs necessary. When 
(multi-factor) classification or cluster analysis approaches are to be used, a 
high degree of reliability and validity should be achievable - for the individual 
diagnosis as well as in the talent search (group test). 

Before the age of four years, it is difficult to make reliable judgements about 
(later) development. The available tests for gifted pre-school children are often 
too easy (ceiling effect) and/or have limited content validity. According to 
Casey & Quisenberry (1982), highly gifted children often identify themselves 
through their precocity. Bartenwerfer (1978) listed the following charac- 
teristics as a basis for observing whether young children are unusually 
talented: a large vocabulary as compared with age mates, appropriate use of 
words not typical of age, uses complex sentences, learns easily/rapidly, partial 
early reading or learning of material a year earlier than normal, as well as 
strong curiosity. For older children and adolescents, Bartenwerfer (1978) 
listed the following indicators of giftedness: very high scholastic achievement, 
well-defined extracurricular activities and interests, often negative or ex- 
presses doubt in class, and uses much fantasy and creativity. Freeman & Ur- 
ban (1983) observed that almost all children who were identified because of 
their high iQ score, grew up in especially nurturing family settings. Thus, one 
should realize that giftedness should not be measured solely through achieve- 
ment criteria, which may be influenced by the quality of the home but should 
be measured with instruments that are not so influenced. 

In addition to standardized tests, parent and teacher nominations have an 
important function in the identification of gifted children and adolescents. In 
contrast to achievement criteria (e.g. intelligence test or achievement test varia- 
bles, school grades), which often ignore creativity aspects, ratings based on 
checklists (with operationalizcd characteristics of giftedness as concrete be- 
havior indicators) often give much more comprehensive information. The 
bandwidth-fidelity dilemma (Cronbach & Gleser, 1965) which arises here, 
can be minimized when a screening is earned out first, using the less reliable in- 
struments (ratings, checklists, nomination, etc.). In the following steps more 
accurate measurements/tests are employed (cf. Chapter I V, figure 3 and Chap- 
ter V, figure 1). 

For younger children, parent nominations seem to be superior to teacher 
nominations. Teacher nominations are, however, useful for older students (cf. 
Chapter III). Nevertheless, Freeman (1979) found that students who were 
designated as gifted by their parents, were much less satisfied in school and less 
emotionally stable than their equally talented classmates. In order to avoid 
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such problems, it is recommended that a combination of different approaches 
to identification be employed: multi-dimensional intelligence and creativity 
tests, questionnaires, and checklists to determine cognitive and non-cognitive 
personal characteristics and environmental variables. For older students, self- 
nomination can also be used to identify the gifted. Competitions have also 
proven effective, for example, the German competition 'Mathematics' or 
'Jugend forscht' (Youth researches). This effectivity is at least partially due to 
their motivational characteristic (Dahme, 1981; Howe, 1982). The labeling 
problem linked to this will be discussed below. First, current European 
research projects are presented. 



2. Three Current European Studies on the Highly Gifted 

In the Dutch study by Monks et al. (Chapter III), previously mentioned, a 
representative sample of secondary level students (12-15 year olds) was studied 
regarding the following questions: 1 ) How can highly gifted students best be 
identified, whrh behaviors are characteristic? 2) What is the social-emotional 
situation of gifted students in academic secondary schools (i.e. college prep 
schools) and how is it different from average students? The following compo- 
nents were considered prerequisites to be identified as 'gifted': above-average 
intelligence, high achievements, goal-oriented, and creative behavior. In the 
first phase of the study, giftedness was determined using various instruments 
(self- and peer-nomination, tests, and questionnaires). In the second phase of 
the study, the parameters of giftedness were further refined and applied in 
various control situations in order to develop an accurate instrument. The 
third phase was concerned with the students' behavior in the classroom, e.g. 
what view do they have of their position in the class? 

The results of the three study phases can be summarized as follows. Multi- 
talented gifted students prefer independent learning styles and 'creative' work, 
and they dislike rote exercise forms. Further, they demonstrate a positive social 
self- concept, but with regard to their general self-concept and the construct 
locus of control, no major differences were found - among talented students, 
average peers and gifted underachieves. Nonetheless, talented underachievers 
had a significantly higher external locus of control score and demonstrated 
higher test anxiety. In addition, they are characterized by a negative view of 
themselves regarding their own talent and academic capability as well as a 
negative attitude toward school and low achievement or academic motivation. 
They are rated by their classmates (achievers) as asking for more assistance 
more often than they offer advice or assistance. According to Monks et al., 
teachers are able to identify gifted underachieves in their classroom. A selec- 
tion strategy was used to select highly gifted relative to their class. 
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With financial support from the Federal Ministry of Education and Science 
in Bonn, the Department of Psychology of the Universtity of Munich, under 
the direction of the first author, a research project has been studying the topic 
'Forms of Giftedness in Children and Adolescents' since 1985 (see Chapter 
IV). Goals of the study being earned out in several regions of West Germany 
are: 1) the development and trial of a differential diagnostic instrument bat- 
tery for the valid and reliable identification of gifted children and adolescents 
using a typological approach; 2) the description and causal analysis of 
achievement behaviors of highly gifted students with regard to the varying 
situational challenges; 3) developmental and psychological observation of the 
careers of highly gifted children and adolescents focusing on socialization in- 
fluences (Heller et al., 1984, 1985). 

The multi-dimensional giftedness concept on which the study is based, is 
comprised of, in addition to intelligence, creativity (in the sense of Guilford 
or divergent-convergent problem solving), social competence, musical talent 
and psychomotor/practical talents (cf. Khatena, 1982). The postulated 
causal model of valuable achievements also contains achievement-relevant, 
environmental, and non-cognitive personality characteristics (e.g. acH* ve- 
ment motivation, self-concept, interests, and study and coping strategies). 
Related problems of creating indicators and the multi-step screening and 
selection procedures are described in detail. 

The second part of the project is planned as a longitudinal study over (ini- 
tially) four years with yearly measurement. In a double-blind study, the careers 
of 900 highly gifted and 900 moderately gifted students, ages 4 to 14 (or 18 
years respectively), are to be analyzed according to developments psychology 
and socialization theory viewpoints. Relevant problems of me combined 
cross-sectional-longitudinal design are discussed as well as implications (of 
the expected results) for counseling and educational nunurance. 

Corresponding curricula must also be developed for the preparation of psy- 
chologists and teachers for guidance of the gifted. This is, however, a long- 
term goal. This leads to the task of sensitizing gifted children and their par- 
ents, teachers and peers to questions of giftedness and to develop psychopeda- 
gogic aids for dealing with their problems. Specifically this means: 

(1) Parents should be informed about the talents and the problems ot their 
gifted children and aided in fostering talent at home. 

(2) Parents and children should be given guidance in selecting schools, This 
should be based on talent and aptitude diagnoses. 

(3) Highly gifted adolescents should be given the chance to gain and broaden 
their knowledge base through contact with experts and others with in- 
terests in the same fields. 

(4) Teachers and trainers should be taught how to develop giftedness. 

(5) Highly gifted adolescents should be given emotional support and helped 
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to achieve autonomy, especially in dealing with psychological problems 
(e.g. finding their identity). 

(6) Highly gifted adolescents and adults should be trained in those skills 
which are necessary for them to find a job suited to their talents and in- 
terests (i.e. finding information, decision-making skills, job interview 
skills). 

(7) Highly gifted children and adolescents with behavior problems or social 
conflicts should be counseled and, if necessary given therapy. Coopera- 
tion among pediatric'ans, psychiatrists, counselors and psychologists is 
necessary. 

(8) Creative youth should be armed with those psychological competencies 
that are necessary for following through on an idea (i.e. self-assurance, 
perseverence, attractive presentation of self, work habits which do not en- 
danger one's health, openness to social phenomena). 

(9) Information meetings about the problems of the highly gifted should be 
offered to parents and teachers of gifted children and adolescents as well 
as the interested public (cf. Chapter XI of this book for more complete de- 
tail about this). 

The identification procedures not only contribute to the counseling a^d 
guidance of the gifted, but are also essential to the selection of highly gifted 
applicants for scholarships, etc. For this purpose, the German National 
S holarship Foundation (Studienstiftung des deutschen Volkes) in Bonn has 
conducted research on especially talented seniors in academic high schools 
(Abiturie». °n), discussed by TkosT in Chapter V. 

The report deserves special Mention for several reasons: 1) It deals with the 
largest academic support program in the Federal Republic of Germany 
(presently 4,500 students are supported by the foundation, which represents 
0.5% of all West German university students), 2) since 1970, i.e. since the pro- 
gram was founded, 45,000 high school graduates have taken part in the selec- 
tion process, and 2) a quite broad and detailed battery of instruments was used 
in the identification process. The multi-level selection process can be seen in 
Fig. 1 (Chapter V). Based on the results of this research so far, the author 
recommends a multi-level identification process. This entails a combination 
of achievement evaluation, standardized cognitive ability tests, and judge- 
ments concerning the candidate's relevant personality traits as well as social 
behaviors in individual discussions and in group situations. 

3. Educational and Social Psychological Problems of Identifying and 
Fostering the GL . 

Whereas the previous contributors emphasized the necessity of a formal iden- 
tification process for locating gifted students, Shore & Tsiamis attempted in a 
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Canadian study to prove that an open door program as suggested by Birch 
(1984), leads to reliable identification of the gifted (Chapter VI). They coined 
the term 'identification by provision* for their alternative. 

One hundred seventy-four students from the ages of 9 to 13 years were 
studied (grades 4 1 h They attended a summer school for the gifted at McGill 
University (a group of untested students, admitted on the basis of nomination 
by parents) and a Montreal suburban school (group of tested students). No 
significant differences could be found between the groups on tests of creativity 
and intelligence as well as measures of personality. This led the authors to the 
conclusion that both methods are equally efficient. 

Even when the parent nomination seemed to have been as accurate as 
teacher i imination or school and psychological testing in the identification 
of highly gifted students, the authors also recommend caution: first, the sam- 
ple groups are not exactly comparable; second, the artifacts of voluntary par- 
ticipation and the course tuition were not controlled; and third, representa- 
tiveness regarding the quality of the diagnosis process appears not to be 
equivalent to other identification procedures (as they are presented, for exam- 
ple, in Cnapter III-V). Although Shore and Tsiamis recognized a number of 
advantages in the identification by provision, they warn against devaluing 
'traditional' methods of identification and recommend the continued i»se of 
methodically reliable field studies. 

The identification of the gifted raises not only a number of questions about 
methods, but also the social-psychological matter of labeling. Robinson 
evaluated the (American) literature on this subject. In the majority of the em- 
pirical studies the following results were obtained (cf. also Freeman & Urban, 
1983). 

The gifted themselves ar their teachers and classmates tended to react 
positively to the label 'gifted', but at the same time the nongifted siblings as 
well as psychological counselors were more likely to react negatively. The reac- 
tions of the American teachers, on the other hand, were not uniform, with 
some reacting positively and some reacting neutrally to gifted students (cf. 
Chapter VII). 

In a related situation, a very recent polling of 1,200 American and German 
teachers at the secondary level, as reported by Dahme (1985) and by Busse, 
Dahme & Wagner (1986) is interesting. The authors discovered that 1 ) for Ger- 
man teachers, the label 'gifted' was more strongly associated with socially 
desirable traits (from cognitive areas as well as from so- I and personal areas) 
than the labels 'highly intelligent' and Very creative' were; 2) American 
teachers view giftedness in a different way than do their German colleagues; 3) 
all German and American teachers believed 'hat they cope well with their 
gifted students. This result contradicts, however, other reports and practical 
experience in counseling of the gifted, especially with regard to younger chil- 
dren or primary school teachers; 4) German teachers suppoit the idea of 
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fostering highly gifted children within the school context (here the 'Gym- 
nasium') but their American colleagues were more in favor of out-of-school 
provisions; 5) in both countries they would rate teacher characteristics and fa- 
mily nurturance as more important than preschool and school provisions for 
giftedness. Finally, Dahme (1985) points out that the label 'highly gifted* is 
used less in the USA than in Germany. 

The following conti ib utions concern themselves more with questions about 
fostering and educating the gifted. Jellen & Gulley (Chapter VIII) demand 
culture fair selection of the gifted and qualitatively differentiated content, 
method r evaluation. This model contributes to the development of the 
entire personality and also to knowledge and idea production. 

The ^ncept suggested by Jellen (1981) for the fostering of giftedness is 
based on the DEG-taxonomy which is based on Ward's concepts and princi- 
ples(1961, 1980). Twenty-one keyoncepts for the culture fair identification tlie 
gifted are used i r f he DEG-taxonomy (DEG = Differential Education for the 
Gifted). A corresponding curricula is also proposed. The authors discuss the 
model in detail in this chapter. 



4. Promotion of Giftedness in a Socialist Perspective 

The contributions in Chapter IX and X are concerned with the promotion of 
giftedness in a socialist country. First, Pek describes the competition system 
for gifted students in Hungary. Since the sixties, a competition has been held 
to locate especially gifted students. There are competitions in all school sub- 
jects as well as many extracurricular activities. He discusses the questions: 1) 
What possibilities for early identification of gifted students does the competi- 
tion system offer? 2) How can one promote giftedness and at the same time 
guarantee equal opportunities for all? 3) What direction is the gifted student 
going? The psych opedagogic conception of the competition system and the 
effects it has on personality development are also discussed. In addition, ques- 
tions relevant to the society and to educational policy are raised (cf. Chapter 
IX). 

Following this, Bathory (Chapter X) explains the talent educ ion ap- 
proach in Hungarian schools. After explaining certain concepts and giving a 
brief historical overview, he presents the results of studies on the effectivity of 
school systems in 19 cou ntries. He then gives his opinion about why talent edu- 
cation has not occured in Hungary and describes some factors that typify the 
present system as demonstrated, for example, by a competition between 
schools proving that certain schools or teachers generally produce better stu- 
dents than others. Bathory describes some of the problems which are con- 
nected with talent education and recommends differential education as a 
means of overcoming the difficulties and shortcomings which are inherent in 
theschoo! system. 
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5. Clinical and Ps>chological Counseling Problems 

In addition to fostering the academic programs for gifted students in school, 
psychological counseling is often indicated. Here again, the necessity of early 
diagnosis of giftedness becomes apparent. When schools fail to provide for 
and educate the gifted, the risk of psychiatric problems especially, when the 
above occurs in combination with low economic status, is high. According to a 
study by Schmidt (1977) on the clinical problems of behaviorally problematic 
children with great talent, children whose mothers went from a lower social 
level to a higher and whose parents showed a lack of child-centered attitudes, 
suffered the most problems. According to Feger (1981), counseling is also 
necessary c r disturbed parent-child relationships in the following circum- 
stances: inuifferent parents who reject their children and psychologically dis- 
turbed parents. 

Gowan & Demos (1964) listed the following conditions as causing a great 
deal of stress for the gifted; lack of challenge (especially in primary school), 
lack of contact with mental age peers, lack of information about appropriate 
activities, boredom and impatience in class, lack of motivation, resistance to 
conformity, and independence in thinking and judging (as a trait of gifted- 
ness), perfectionist tei. 1 encies, etc. 

Fox (1982) summarized the situation of highly gifted girls, based on many 
years of observation at the Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, asfoPows: 
mathematically talented girls demonstrated less self-confidence than equally 
talented boys; are less supported by their parents, teachers and peers; regard 
mathematics as less important; and have less clear future goals. Furthermore, 
they are less willing to take intellectual and academic risks; their values, in- 
terests, and expectations correspond less to their abilities than those of their 
male counterparts. Thus the call for counseling services for girls should take 
their specific problems into consideration. These problems arise because of 
sex role stereotypes and because of unfavorable social cuttditions in socially 
disadvantaged families. Therefore, directed counseling of gifted children and 
their parents is necessary and according to Branch's (1976) experience, is wel- 
comed in many cases. Above all, parents and educators should be made aware 
that children they consider to be difficult could also be gifted. 

Further target groups are disadvantaged children who, due to geographic- 
environmental factors and/or economic factors, because of a problematic- 
situation at home, or because of physical or psychological characteristics 
which inhibit the development of their talent, need special help. Feger (1981) 
also pointed o-t one very neglected group - the children of foreigners (Gash 
arbeiterkinder). The two last contributions to this book are dedicated to this 
topic of counseling the gifted. 

To begin with, Fec^r & Prado (Chapter XI) report in detail about the first 
Information and Counseling Center for the Gifted i»i West Germany (in Ham- 
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burg). After an overview covering the functions of the Hamburg counseling 
center and adescription of theclients, the most common occasionsof counsel- 
ing as well as the task and problem areas dealt with are briefly outlined. Two 
case reports (Tim and Christina) exemplify the practical work. Helping 
problem cases, « s experience clearly demonstrates, is dependent on the profes- 
sional competency of the counseling personnel. Feger & Prado, at the con- 
clusion of their article, emphasize the following requirements for counseling 
personnel: 

(1) in-depth knowledge of the important literature on giftedness (research) 
and the ability to make recommendations for the actions of parents, 
teachers, and other students and for the gifted person; 

(2) thorough knowledge about the school system and its varieties of organiza- 
tion, legal aspects of program services ^e.g. advancement rules, choice of 
subjects, etc.), and curricular demands of the different types of schools, 
and possibilities for extracurricular activities in specific cases; psychologi- 
cally significant in this context is knowledge about details of the school 
systems in othei states, in city and country regions, and also in larger 
regions or districts - about the prerequisites, school and eductional cli- 
mate, and attitudes toward gifted children and adolescents; 

(3) positive relationships not only with the clients (children and adolescents, 
teachers, and parents), but also with ether persons and institutions who 
areconcerned with the gifted. As long as work in this field is pioneering in 
nature, close cooperation with all those involved and who show interest is 
desirable. This should include parent and teacher initiatives, which - as ex- 
perience shows (cf. Webb, Meckstroth & Tolan, 1984/85) - should not 
be organized without sufficient psychological supervision. Only then is it 
possible to maximize the help while at the same time minimizing undesir- 
able side effects (cf. Chapter XI). 

In the following contribution (Chapter XII), Schmidt & Detzner pursue the 
question of whether highly intelligent children and adolescents are especially 
vulnerable to the development of anorexia nervosa. 

Whereas in epidemiological studies, no increased risk could be proven for 
the development of psychiatric disturbances in gifted children (which, 
however, could be due to the low prevalence of giftedness and psychiatric ab- 
normalities), there were some indications from the utilization study that a 
generally higher risk exists as well as a higher risk for specific psychiatric ill- 
nesses. In this study at the University of Heidelberg/Mannheim which is 
presented here, highly intelligent child and adolescent patients were matched 
with a control group of normally intelligent patients on age and sex. A com- 
parison of the two groups showed significant differences in the frequency of 
occurence of anorexia nervosa. These results and clinical experience indicate 
that highly intelligent children and adolescents are especially vulnerable to 
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anorexia nervosa. One possible explanation could be t he largely cognitive con- 
trol whi h the highly intelligent have, which is thought to play not only a large 
role in t le development of the illness but also in the way therapy progresses. 
Therefore, overcoming this predominant cognitive control is an essential fac- 
tor in the therapy process. Implications of these results for the pathology, 
treatment, and prevention of anorexia nervosa are discussed. 



Summary 

Overall this volume of papers is concerned with the problems of identifying 
and nurturing 'giftedness'. When the focus is on theproblem of identification, 
important contextual conditions should also be dealt with. The process of 
identification cannot be separated from educational and training questions or 
causes for cuunse'ing which are specifically related to giftedness. Important 
ques tions dealt with in this book are thus the following: I) What is empirically 
to be understood under the term giftedness and how is it theoretically nd 
practically defined? 2) How can highly intelligent children and youth be reli- 
ably and validly identified; are there undesirable side-effects (e.g. labeling 
problems)? 3) Which pedagogical fostering possibilities are available and 
what psychological or clinical problems do the highly gifted have during so- 
cialization and development? 

These and similar questions were discussed in detail by experts within the 
framework of a symposium at the 6th World Conference on Gifted and 
Talented Children in Hamburg, 1985. The symposium was not only very well 
received by the conference participants, but its results should be interesting to 
everyone who wants to know the latest information related to phenomena and 
developmental conditions of the highly gifted. The complete symposium con- 
tributions are therefore - as requested by many - presented in the following 
volume for a wider public. 
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CHAPTER II 



A Conception of Giftedness 

John F. Feldhusen 



There is much speculation about the components of giftedness. All such 
speculations are based on the assumption that giftedness and/or talent consist 
of relatively stable, perhaps genetically determined, characteristics of in- 
dividuals, that such characteristics can be conceptualized and measured or as- 
sessed at points along the way in the growth of individuals, and that the growth 
of those characteristics may portend high level productivity or creative 
achievement at some later point in time in the life of individuals. All of these 
assumptions more or less ignore chance factors or events that operate through- 
out the lives of human beings and which may be major determinants of 
productivity and creative achievement. 



1. Models of High Giftedness 

Tannenbaum (1983) is one of the few theorists who has explicitly included 
chance factors in a psychosocial definition of giftedness which otherwise in- 
cludes a) general ability, b) special abilities, c) nonintellective factors, and d) 
environmental factors. With the latter, environmental factor, Tannenbaum re- 
minds us that gifted achievement or productivity is potentially influenced in 
many ways by the social, intellectual, and physical environment which im- 
pinges on an individual. 

Surely the most well known conception of giftedness in the United States 
and possibly throughout the world is Renzulli three-ring view of giftedness 
(cf. figure I, in chapter III). In a now famous publication in 1978, Renzulli as- 
serted that the major determinants of gifted behavior are above average abili- 
ties or talents, creative capacities, and task commitment, the latter term 
perhaps taken most directly fiom the work of Nicholls (1972). This concep- 
tion has proven to be a workable, applicable definition for practitioners who 
are involved in developing and conducting educational programs for gifted 
youth. The conception of task commitment has been particularly attractive to 
those who view gifted behavior as an 'on again, off again' phenomenon. Thus, 
the well known RENZULLfset al. 'Revolving Door' identification model (1981) 
proposes that there are times of high task commitment and times of low task 
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commitment, and these are associated with high and low productivity Educa- 
tional programs for able youth should be prepared to offer special facilitating 
experiences for youth when task commitment is high and to 'revolve' youth out 
of special program services when a task activity is completed and task commit- 
ment subsides. 

The motivational components of giftedness had been identified by Galton 
(1869) and Terman & Oden (1959). However, their conception of motivation 
focused more on the traits of persistence, drive, energy and interest and less on 
the conception of periodic bursts as the task commitment construct implies 
Motivation is, of course, properly viewed as a combination of internal 
predispositon to initiate, sustain and terminate behavior as well as external 
stimulating conditions which activate, sustain, or depress behavior. Thus, 
properly conceived, motivation is a combination of internal and external (to 
the individual) factors. 

Self conception and self esteem are probably major influences which impel 
an individual to work, to investigate, to learn, to solve problems, to strive to 
achieve, to compete. Feldhusen (1986) reviewed self concept and self esteem 
aspects of gifted and creative individuals and suggested that self conceptions 
should be viewed as components of giftedness and/or talent. Perhanc ; t wou ld 
be better not to imply a homunculus within the individual called 'giftedness' 
or talent' but rather to assert a set of psychological predispositions or charac- 
teristics which are associated with gifted or talented performance. Self concept 
and self esteem may then be viewed as correlated conditions which, when ac- 
companied by other psychological conditions in the individual and external 
facilitating factors, may give rise to gifted and/or talented behavior. 

In this whole framework of conception one must surely also pay close atten- 
tion to Gardner's (!983j theory of multiple intelligences and Sternberg's 
(m\)componential theory of intelligence and giftedness. From Gardner we 
have a) linguistic intelligence, b) musical intelligence, c) logical mathematical 
intelligence, d) spatial intelligence, e) bodily kinesthetic intelligence 0 access 
to one's own teeling life, and g) ability to notice and make distinctions among 
individuals. While little empirical support is offered for the Frames of Mind 
the arguments presented by Gardner are persuasive and generally consistent 
with theories of intelligence derived from factor analysis. To a great extent the 
'frames of mind' seem to be synonymous with aptitudes or talents. 

Sternberg (198 1) views all of t he components of intelligence as information 
processes or as metacomponents of cognitive control. Gifted individuals excel 
in the following six components: 

(1 ) decision as to just what the problems are that need to be solved, 

(2) selection of lower order components of problem solving, 

(3) selection of strategies for solving problems, 

(4) sek ion of representations for information, 
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(5) decisions regarding allocation ot componential resources in problems 
solving, 

v6) solution monitoring in problem solving. 
The metacognitive processes are: 

(1) inference, detecting relations between objects, 

(2) mapping, relating aspects of one domain to another, 

(3) application, predicting on the basis of perceived maps, 

(4) comparison, the examination of a prediction in relation to alternative 
predictions, 

(5) justification, a process of verifying options, 

(6) response, communicating a solution. 

Perhaps the major conclusion to be drawn from the work of Gardner and 
Sternberg is that ihe characteristics or set of traits which we have called intel- 
ligence and have viewed as a homunculus or entity in the individual is really a 
complex set of psychological phenomena which may emerge as powerful com- 
binations in some individuals and give rise to highly effective problem solving 
behavior, creative production, or performances. 

There is no theory of special talents although the multiple intelligences of 
Gardner imply special talents or abilities. Renzulli (1979) also recognizes 
the ability ring as including quite specialized talents, skills or aptitudes. Apti- 
tude test theory, largely derived from factor analysis, also implies special, nar- 
rower abilities in the constructs which aptitude tests measure. Tannenbaum 
(1983) also set forth a theoretical conception of talents which included Oscar- 
city talents, 2) surplus talents, 3) quota talents, and 4) anomalous talents. Scar- 
city talents are those abilities possessed by great leaders in science and politics 
which are desperately needed by society to solve problems. Surplus talents are 
those abilities possessed by people, especially in the arts, which, while not 
desparately needed to solve problems, make life better for others. Quota ta- 
lents are the abilities which make possible the skilled or professional behavior 
of a large numjer of leaders in our society who otherwise make minimal crea- 
tive contributions. Anomalous talents are narrow but superior skills such as 
superior marksmanship, speed reading, etc. They are chiefly a benefit to the 
talented individual who possesses them. 



2. The Conception Which Emerges 

Our own view is that giftedne js will usually consist of superior general abilities 
from the catalogs proposed by Sternberg (1981) and Gardner (1983), special 
focused talents which predispose an individual to high level achievement with- 
in one area of human endeavor, a conception of self which views high level 
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creative achievement or production as attainable, and motivation to learn and 
achieve. The ability to think well, to process information effectively, to achieve 
insights and solve problems, and to use efficient metacognitive processing sys- 
tems, as proposed by Sternberg, is a part of the complex bundle called 
general abilities. It underlies giftedness in all fields. 

The field of gifted education is obsessed with finding measurement pioce- 
dures which can be used to identify those few youths who are 'truly gifted' 
and/or destined to high level, creative achievement in adulthood. Given that a 
number of the components of giftedness are highly modifiable and subject to 
change as youth grow and develop, a wiser educational strategy might be to try 
to optimize ihe growth of the components of giftedness in as many individuals 
as possible. Thus, identification procedures and educational programs might 
seek to be as inclusive as possible and to offer multi-level and multi-service 
programs to meet the needs of a large number of potentially gifted youth. In 
addition to offering excellent intellectual and/or artistic growth experiences 
for gifted youth, much more attention should be devoted to *he provision of in- 
struction in special talent areas starting early in the life of a child. Bloom & 
Sosniak's (1981) recent report of the genesis of talent in high achieving 
adults indicates that talent focus was achieved in childhood, and there was a 
steady nurturance of talent starting early in life. 

The self concept and motivation factors should probably never be identifi- 
cation factors for gifted programs but they should be goals. Gifted youth 
should have the opportunity to explore and clarify their conceptions of their 
own abilities, talents, and potentials, and to become aware of appropriate 
higher level career opportunities. Hopefully then th^re emerges a conception 
of self which envisions high level accomplishment as possible. Such a concep- 
tion must then be united with motivation to strive for high level goals, to ac- 
cept the demands for hard work, and to see the need for intensive energy out- 
put. Gifted youth need demanding teachers, coaches or mentors who will help 
them learn to think hard, work hard, stick to tasks, piactice long hours, and 
strive for excellence (Bloom, 1982). Hopefully this motivation leads to inten- 
sive interest and task commitment in specific areas of talent development. 

It is difficult to develop good programs for the gifted in public school set- 
tings. School programs are designed chiefly to serve the needs of students 
whose abilities cluster around the mean or are beiow average. The needs of 
gifted youth are diverse and intense and call for accelerated, enriched, and in- 
dividualized programming. Special talents call for especially skilled teachers, 
coaches, and mentors. At the elementary level academically gifted students 
should probably be taught in separate, full-time self contained classes or mag- 
net schools, and those who have special talents should have access to talented 
mentors, coaches, or instructors. Others who do not have access to such classes 
should be allowed to skip grades if their skill levels exceed their chronological 
age-grade placement. At the secondary level special schools are desirable, but 
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failing that, a combination of accelerated, enriched, and grouped classes can 
provide the stimulus and challenge of a good education for many gifted youth. 

Acceleration means that gifted youth can take courses one or more years 
ahead of the normally scheduled year and that they can graduate ahead of 
schedule. Grouped classes are sometimes called honors classes in the United 
States. They offer gifted youth an opportunity to study with and be challenged 
by intellectually gifted peers, enriched and accelerated curricula, and a teacher 
trained to work with gifted youth. Enrichment means that the content of a 
course is taught along with a substantial amount of higher level cognitive ex- 
perience such as problem solving, inquiry, discovery, experimentation, 
research, independen: study, etc., as well as horizontally extended content. 



Summary 

Gifted and talented youth are characterized by superior general ability or intel- 
ligence, special aptitudes and /or talents, self concepts which recognize and ac- 
cept the special ability and talent, and high level motivation to learn and to 
achieve. General ability in childhood evolves toward special talent in adoles- 
cence. High level adult achievement in any field requires development of the 
special talent or aptitudes requisite for that field. Gifted youth must also come 
to recognize, accept, and feel positive about their special talents and elect to 
pursue their development. Motivational characteristics can evolve through 
the development of intrinsic interest and task commitment in the talent area, 
Gifted you th m ust also develop drive, energy and persistence in their quest for 
achievement in the talent area. Schools should recognize the need to provide 
opportunities for the gifted youth to be grouped in special classes, to be ac- 
celerated through the regular curriculum, and to have a wide variety of en- 
riched learning experiences. The needs of gifted youth are diverse and call for 
multiservice programs of services. 
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CHAPTER III 



The Identification of Gifted Children in 
Secondary Education and a Description of 
Their Situation in Holland 

Franz J. Monks, Herman W. van Boxtel, Joop J.W. Roelofs & 
Marcel P.M. Sanders 



Introduction 

The aim of this article is two-fold. In the first place, it will inform the reader 
about the research project dealing with possible ways to identify gifted child- 
ren in the first three classes of secondary school (age 1 2-15) and give a descrip- 
tion of some characteristics of their social-emotional situation. For that pur- 
pose we want to pay attention to the theoretical background of the research, 
the variables which are considered important, the way they were measured and 
the way the research was designed and carried out. 

Second, we will present some preliminary results of the research project 
which will form part of the final report. 

The article is divided into two parts; 1) a survey of the research project and 2) 
some preliminary results. The purpose is to give an overview of the empirical 
approach and its theoretical background, and also an insight into possible in- 
terpretations of the results. 



1. Survey of the Research 
1.1 Research Questions 

In the research project two main questions were asked: 

(1) In what ways can gifted children be discovered in the first three classes of 
secondary education, and how can we get indications for differentiated 
educational programs for these students? 

(2) How can the social-emotional situation of gifted students in the first three 
classes of secondary education be described? 
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In the scope of both of these main questions, a number of variables were 
selected and measured. We shall discuss these variables and the way the data 
were gathered and analyzed. 



1.2 Starting-points for Definition and Identification 

It is evident that giftedness can be defined in many ways and that many differ- 
ent identification procedures can result from each definition. As a starting- 
point for identification the ideas from Renzulli et al. (1981) have been used. 
In the first place, Renzulli assumes that manifesi, exceptional creative- 
productive behavior will be shown only by an individual when three compo- 
nents are working jgether: 1) high, but not necessarily extremely high, in- 
tellectual capacity, 2) creativity, 3) task commitment. 
Thi* interaction is expressed by Renzulli in nis three-ring-model (figure 1). 
Gifted behavior only arises when an individual "gets his or her three rings 
together". 




In a lot of research, giftedness is wrongly put on a par with a high or extremely high IQ (e g 
higher than 140, or the top 2^0). High intellectual capacity can be seen as a necessary, but not as 
a sufficient condition for exceptional achievements There ss no direct connection between a high 
score on an intelligence test and accordingly h'gh achievements 

It is not easy to say exactly what creativity rca\\\ is This concept is used to define different con- 
structs (sometimes together), the term 'creative' can refer to a person who shows a certain be- 
havior, to a product, but also to the way in which the product has been made In our conception, 
creativity relates to the flexible and inventive wav m w hich solutions for problems are found and 
how* they are put to use Indications for creativity can be found in the originality of new and un- 
usual solutions, in the approach of a problem from different points of view, and in the different 
ways in which solutions are attained. 

A third important factor is the ability to exert oneself and to achieve what has been planned 
Time and again perseverance, willpower and unceasing diligence (task commitment) have proved 
to be of great importance in realizing great achievements 

The three factors mentioned above are not considered to be one-dimensional 
skills, but clusters of connected variables, in which d ff *nt aspects are promi- 
nent. Eagerness for knowledge and the motivation ^ ^uire new knowledge 
can be considered as variables associated with the cluster of creativity as well 
as that of task commitment. 

A second starting-point of Renzulli is that one has to proceed with great 
caution in the identification of gifted children. The most important conse- 
quence of this is that data related to the clusters mentioned above Iiave to be 
gathered from as many information sources as possible. Some useful informa- 
tion sources are the students themselves, their peers, teachers, and parents. It is 
also important to use different data-gatherirg techniques for different infor- 
mation sources, such as psychometric tests, questionnaires, rating scales, ob- 
servation techniques and product-evaluations, 

A final starting-point is that giftedness can be shown in many ways. The 
three factors mentioned above can be used and made efficient in almost every 
situation or area of performance. It is not of primary importance for Rfn- 
zulli whether the chosen activities relate to academic or non-academic sub- 
jects (a distinction that is made continuously in the research about giftedness). 
In figure 2, an impression is given of the variation o r the performance areas in 
which giftedness can be expressed. 

In summary, we want to consider the next definition as a basis for the inves- 
tigation of identification procedures for gifted adolescents: 

"Giftedness consists ot \Y interaction among three basic clusters of human fans - these 
clusters being above average general abilities, high levels ot task commitment and high levels of 
creativity Gifted and talented children are those possessing or capable of developing this compo- 
site set of traits anJ apply them »o any potentially valuable area of human performance" (Rhn- 
zuiiiet al, 1981). 

This three-ring conception of giftedness can be useful as a starting-point for 
the identification of gifted students. In 1.5 it will He argued that an extension 
of this model to include the social environment .an be used as a basis for the 
description of the social-emotional situation f \ gifted students. 
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Gtntral Ptrformanct Artat 





Mathematics 


Visual Arts 


Physical Sciences 




Philosophy 


Social Scte 


Law 




Religion 


Language Arts 


Music 




Lit« Sciences 




Movement Arts 




Spaclflc Ptrformanct Artat 


Cartooning 


Demography 


Electronic Music 


Astronomy 


Microphotography 


Child Care 


Public Opinion Polling 


City Planning 


Consumer Protection 


Jewelry Design 


Pollution Control 


Cooking 


Map Making 


Poetry 


Ornithology 


Choreography 


Fashion Design 


Furniture Design 


Biography 


Weaving 


Navigation 


Film Making 


Ptay Writing 


Genealogy 


Statistics 


Advertising 


Sculpture 


Local HiStOry 


Costume Design 


Wildlife Management 


Electronics 


Meteorology 


Set Design 


Musical Composition 


Puppetry 


Agr-cultural 


Landscape 


Marketing 


Research 


Architecture 


Game Design 


Animal Learning 


Chemistry 


Journalism 


Film Criticism 


Etc 


Etc 


Etc 



'This arrow should be read as btoun h t to bear uPon 

q Figure 2 General performance areas of giftedness by Renzulu et al. (198! ) 
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Another research question is related to the eompan^n o< two different ap- 
proaches of identification. The first one can be called me 'relative approach 1 
of identification, of which Renzulli seems to b~ a stronp advocate: giftedness 
is seen first of all as being related to a certain and real educational situation 
(school or class). For this reason we have tried 10 get a good representation of 
the different school levels in Holland and our screening was primarily done for 
each class separately. In this approach, the emphasis is on internal differentia- 
tion (within a real class) and on a description of the social-emotiona! situation 
of gifted students concerning their special position in relation to their (less 
able) classmates. 

The second approach can be called 'absolute': Here giftedness is defined by 
absolute cri'eria; with this procedure the screening is done by absolute criteria 
for the whole sample, without any reference to school type or class. With 
respect to the social-emotional situation, the emphasis here ; s more on the 
description of personality characteristics of these absolutely gifted children, 
as compared with their less able 'education mates'. 



1.3 The Screening of Gifted Students: Variable > and Instruments 

Based on the definition, the variables and the information sources mentioned 
above, the first goal of this research project was to explore the connections be- 
tween the different variables and data sources, and the effects of u^ing specific 
variables and data sources on the composition of the student groups resulting 
from the screening process (tl.e students eonsideied to be gifted). This is im- 
portant because 'still based on Renzulli) it is this group (the S'>-called 'talent 
pool') which will receive special attention and differentiatec educational pro- 
grams. 

In the scope of the question mentioned abovt, insiruinents were selected 
and constructed which had to meet the following criteria: 

- adequate measurement of the variables, 

- useful in educational piactice, 

- guarantee comparability with simiiar research executed at the University of 
Utrecht (Holland). 

We shall discuss the screening of the mst» umcnts in a condensed form. 
U.I Intelligence Structure Test 

For the age group (age 12-15) of this research project, no adequate Dutch 
general intelligence test could be found. For th., reason we have chosen the 
more difficult method and translated and adjusted the Intelligenz-Struktur- 
Test (IST-70) by Amthauer (1973). In nine subtests, the following abilities were 
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measured: power of abstraction, inductive linguistic reasoning, power of 
judgement, ability to combine, practical arithmetical thinking, inductive 
reasoning with numbers, imaginative faculty, visual-spatial ability and 
memory (Amthauer, 1977). 

1.3.2 Raven Standard Progressive Matrices 

The Raven Standard Progressive Matrices (Raven, Court, & Raven 1979) is a 
nonverbal measure of general intelligence, especially the g-factor (de Zeeuw, 
1981). It was primarily meant as a supplement to the 1ST and a parallel to the 
Utrecht research project. 

1.3.3 Utrecht Test for General Knowledge 

This test was also included in this research because of its use in Utrecht. The 
questions (multiple choice and open-end questions) are related to the compo- 
nents of the Structure of Intellect' model of Guilford (Jansen Schoon- 
hoven et al., 1985). 

1.3.4 Measurement of Inquisitiveness Questionnaire 

This questionnaire Tragebogen zur Erfassung des Erkenntnisstrebens' 
(Lehwald; in Guthke & Witzlack, 1981) of 41 items is considered to be a 
measure of inquisitiveness. The items and the factors found by factor- analysis 
point out components such as achievement and problem- solving, and interest 
in independent gaining of knowledge. This instrument seems to get at the idea 
of task commitment (van BoxiELet al., 1985). 

1.3.5 Creativity Questionnaire 

The validity of creativity measures, and especially tests, is a much disputed 
matter. The most practical solutio~ seemed to be a collective paper and pencil 
test with mainly precoded items. This would almost automatically lead to a 
strongly verbal test such as the Test of Creative Potential from Hoepfner & 
Hemenway (1973), which shows a very narrow scope on creativity. The en- 
forced character of 'creativity productions' at a certain time and in a certain 
place (e.g. a classroom) was not considered an appropriate procedure either. 
This made us choose the construction of a questionnaire with the following 
guidelines: 

- cover the entire area from potential to actualization - the different levels of 
creative manifestation: personality characteristics, general interests, 
specific interests and needs, passive practice (e.g. visiting a concert) and ac- 
tual activities; 
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- cover the different levels of manifestation of creativity (passive needs, pas- 
sive practice, reproduction, original creation); 

- cover the breadth and depth of individual interests and activites; 

- use different empirical and theoretical bases. 

This resulted in a questionnaire vuth 154 multiple choice questions and five-open ended ques- 
tions. For this questionnaire vve used 18 items from the 'Alpha Biographicr Inventory' (1BR1C, 
1968), 28 items from the questionnaire 'What Kind of Person are You' (WKOPAY, Khatena & 
Torrance, 1976), 45 items of the 'Skala Schopferische Tatigkeiten' (SST from Llhwald, in 
Gi'Thke& Witzlack, 1981), 17 items ofi^me questionnaires from Renzulli etal (1981), 12 items 
from Smith & Carlsson (1982), and 39 items which vve constructed oursehes 



1.3.6 Scale for Rating the Behavioral Characteristics of Superior Students 

This rating scale (SRBCSS; Renzulli, Hartmann & Callahan 1971), which 
is meant for teachers, consists of 37 items which are related to important 
characteristics of superior students, as ihey are found in the research literature. 
These items are divided into four subscales: learning characteristics, motiva- 
tion, creativity, and leadership. 



1.3.7 Supplementary Questionnaire for Teachers 

As a suppplement to the SRBCSS, a questionnaire for teachers was con- 
structed which related to the following elements: 

- the assessed possible actual general academic achievement level (assessed by 
the teachers), 

- the factors which were involved in the judgement of these levels, 

- grades, 

- information about extraordinary sk ' of the students. 

1.3.8 Self nomination Form 

This questionnaire asked students to rate themselves on general intelligence, 
creativity, perseverance and leadership qualities, creative hobbies, activities in 
leisure time, and achievements in some school subjects. 



1.3.9 Peer Nomination Form 

Students were asked to nominate their classmates on the basis of a number of 
personality characteristics (related to e.g. learning speed, creativity, and 
achievement motivation). The basis for this questionnaire was the Student 
Nomination Form from the 'Alpha Mentor Project' and the 'Quest Student 
Nomination Questionnaire' from Renzulli et al. (1981). 

A part of the items of the two questionnaires were selected and translated 
and we constructed some supplementary items ourselves. 
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1.3.10 Parent Nomination Form 



A questionnaire for the parents, based on the questionnaire 'Things My Child 
Likes to Do' (constructed by Delisle; in Renzulli et aL 1981) was con- 
structed. Th<; items of this questionnaire are especially related to motivation, 
effort and involvement on the one hand, and to originality, flexibility, and 
creativity on the other hand, furthermore, specific questions about reading 
ber avior were asked and inquiries were made about some developmental mile- 
stones (e.g. learning to talk, walk, and read). 

In table 1, the variables measured and the in formation sources used are sum- 
marized. In this schema most 'cells' are filled. For some combinations of vari- 
ables and information sources only very few data have been gathered. 



Table 1 Information sources and measured variables 



INFORMATION - 


VARIABLES IMPORTANT FOR GIFTEDNESS 


SOURCES 


ABOVE AVERAGE 
INTELLECTUAL 


CREATIVITY 


TASK 
COMMITMENT 


STUDENT 
PSYCHOMETRIC 


- IST-70 

- RAVEN SPM 

- TeFt for 
General 
Knowleaqe 


- Creativity 
Question- 
naire 


- FES 


SELF- 
EVALUATION 


- Self- 
Nomination 
Form 


- Self- 
Nomination 
Form 


(very few 
data) 


CLASSMATES 


- Peer 

Nomination 
Form 


- Peer 

Nomination 
Form 


(very few 
data) 


TEACHERS 


- SRBCS5- 
Learnina 

Char, ?teristics 

- Supp ementary 
Questionnaire 


- SRBCSS- 
Creat ivity 

- Supplement- 
ary Quest- 
ionnaire 


- SRBCSS- 
Motivation 


PARENTS 


(very few data) 


- Parent 
Nomination 
Form 


- Parent 
Nomination 
Form 



1.4 Action-Information-Messages 



During the screening phase, our main concern was to get a broad survey of the 
total group of students, with an emphasis on general, objective, and quantita- 
tive Status-information' related to relatively stable characteristics. For in- 
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dividualized educational programs to be adequate and efficient it is necessary 
U> gather some extra information about special interests, skills, and motiva- 
tion. It is necessary to continuously watch for the signals from students who 
are at a certair moment and in a certain situation highly interested in a certain 
subject and willing to explore it further, to work on it, and to spend some time 
on it. Renzulli et al. (1981) proposed the use of Action Information Messages 
(AIM) in the Revolving Door Identification-Model (RDIM). An AIM is a 
form which enables a teacher to make a short noteabout asignalof such ahigh 
level of interest and motivation shown by a student. 

This AIM can serve as a starting-point for a consultation with this student 
about the way (s)he can explore this interest and to plan activities in which 
(s)he is directed at some product. In spite of the fact that we have no RDIM- 
like model implemented in our schools in Holland, we asked all teachers of our 
subjects to use these forms. The reasons for this are that we wanted to find out 
whether they would be able to use them, and whether the students in our im- 
aginative 'talent pools' (one talent pool in every class) would receive more or 
qualitatively different AIM's than the other subjects. The teachers did not 
know which students were members of this talent pool. 

1.5 The Triadic Model as a Starting-Point for the Description of the 
Social-Emotional Situation of Gifted Students 

With the data gathered for the screening, we cannot only answerthe first main 
question (How can gifted children be identified? What is the relation between 
the measured variables?), but we can also create different groups of students 
on the basis of certain (combinations of) variables, depending on the defini- 
tion (of giftedness) chosen. Using this discernment of groups, it is possible to 
investigate the second main question of our research project: What is the 
social-emotional situation in which gifted students in the 7th to 9th grade in 
the Dutch educational system live? 

As a starting-point for the selection of variables and instruments in our 
research project we used the extension of Renzulli' s three-ring conception of 
giftedness by Monks, 1985 (MonksA van Boxtel, 1985). The underlying the- 
sis of this model is that the social environment is a neglected part in Renzulli' s 
model and that personality variables are partly dependent on and determined 
by their dynamic interaction with the social settings: family, school, and peers 
(figure 3). 

In addition, the development of gifted students does not take place in social 
isolation: experiences and socialization processes in these settings can be of 
crucial importance for the development of relevant individual characteristics 
of giftedness. It is important to note that each of the three social factors 
(school, family, and peers) can have its (positive or negative) influence on each 
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Figure 3' Extension of Rfn/illi's tnadn. model of gifiedncss b Monks 



of the three clusters of characteristics. The proximity of angles and circles is 
not meant to indicate a stronger or weaker relationship between social factors 
and (the development of) certain characteristics of giftedness. 



1.6 Variables and Instruments for the Description of the Social-Emotional 
Situation of Gifted Students 

On the basis of this line of thought, a numberof topics were thought to be rele- 
vant: 1) self-concept and 'locus of control', 2) sociometric peer status, 2) evalu- 
ation of the school situation, 4) learning styles, 5) achievement motivation. 
We will deal with each of these subjects in a condensed way. 

L6J Self-concept and Locus of Control 

Shavelson & Bolus (1982) here presented a hierarchical model of the self- 
concept and some data which support this conception. They define the self- 
concept as the way in which someone perceives self: 
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"These perceptions are formed through one's experience \s ith and interpretation of one's en\ iron- 
ment and are influenced especiall\ by reinforcements, e\aluations by significant others, and one's 
attributions for one's own behavior It is hi^archieal, with perceptions of behavior at the base 
moving to inferences about self in sub-areas (eg academic - English, history), then to inferences 
about self in academic and nonacademic areas, and then to infere ces about self in general" 
(Shavelson & Bolus, 1982, p 3) 

The Sower in the hierarchy, the more situation-specific and the less stable the 
self-concept becomes With this model in mirJ we selected the following in- 
struments: 

(1) General self-concepts and locus of control 

As a measure of the general self-concept (the top of the hierarchy), we have 
used the Rosenberg Self Esteem Scale (Rosenberg, 1972). This scale if ^com- 
mended by Wylie (1974) because of the relatively few items (10) and its good 
psychometric qualities. 

We suppose that there is some connection between the general self-concept 
and Rotter's (1975) concept of 'locus of control'. This construct is related to 
the way in which people interpret the cau:,es of events in their lives and to the 
degreein which people think they can (internal locus of control) or cannot (ex- 
ternal locus of control) change or in fluence these events. In an educational set- 
ting, this construct can be linked to feelings of helplessness or alienation (van 
der Linden & Roeders, 1983). At the Hoogveld-Institute in Nijmegen, the 
questionnaire on locus of control by Nowicki & Strickland (1973) was trans- 
lated and revised (van der Linden & Roeders, 1983) to test this hypothesis. 
This instrument was also used in our research. 

(2) Academic self-concept 

Frequently a distinction is made in research on self-concepts of gifted students 
between the academic and nonacademic self-concepts (mostly conceptualized 
as the social self-concept; e.g. Ross & Parker, 1980). This same distinction 
was made by Shavelson & Bolus (1982). As a measure of the academic self- 
concept (the imageof ones own giftedness, which is restricted to capacities, ac- 
tivities, and achievements at school), we have selected the items with the 
highest item-total correlations from two German measures of the academic 
self-concept 'Selbstbild der Begabung' (Meyer & Fend, used by Hei mkf & 
Dreher, 1979); 'Negative Einschatzung der eigenen Leistungsfahigkeit' 
(Jakobs & Strittmatter, 1979). The subscale ZP of the school questionnaire 
SVL (Smits & Vorst, 1982) was used as a measure of test anxiety. 
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(3) Social self-concept 



As a measure for the social self-concept we ha\e chosen two subscales of the 
SVL: SA (measuring the perceived social acceptance) and SV (measuring the 
self percieved social competence). 

1.6.2 Sociometric Peer Status 

A distinction can be made within the research on social status between 'peer 
assessment' (an objective description and judgement of characteristics, be- 
haviors, and achievements of others) and 'sociomeuy' (this is a more subjec- 
tive report on ones own feelings about others; e.g. attraction, aversion, and 
neutrality; cf. Kane & Lawler, 1978). We used both methods in a question- 
naire we constructed ourselves. We asked both for a nomination of 'like most' 
and Mike least' students and a nomination of students based on some be- 
havioral characteristics (positive and negative) which were thought to be 
related to sociometric status groups. For this last part we used some items from 
Coie, Dodge & Coppotelli (1982). 



1.6.3 Evaluation of the Own School Situation 

A questionnaire on the evaluation of the own school situation, constructed by 
Stoel (1980), consists of the following evaluation subscales: the school in 
general, the own cognitive functioning, contacts with classmates, relationship 
with the teacher as a person, relrtionship with the teacher as a didactician 
school organization and buildings, and the subject matter offered We were 
not so sure that these a priori subscales would be replicated by factor-analysis 
because van der L.nden & Roeders (1983) only found one general factor of 
57 items (evaluation of the school in general) and a smaller factor (10 items) 
which could be interpreted as contacts with classmates. We found the same 
result m our research. The latter subscale can be considered to be an important 
indirect index of the sociometric status and (indirectly) of the social self- 
concept. 



1.6.4 Learning Styles 



In our approach to learning styles, we were not primarily interested in a trait- 
like concept, cognitive styles or strategies We think that every student pos- 
sesses a set of study-skills, as a result of study experiences in the past. In a cer- 
tain sit uation they can select one of these skills for a particular task. We used 
the following sources: The LSI fromDuNN, Dunn, & Pr,ce (1985), theSurvey 
of Study Hab.ts and Attitudes from Brown & Holtzman (1966), the school 
quest.onnaireSSV from Smits (1976), the Lancaster Inventory of Approaches 
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to Learning from Entwistle, Hanley & Hounsel (1979) and the learning 
styles questionnaire of Moritz (1984a,b). 

In our questionnaire, the following topics were included: planning and or- 
ganization of homework, physical aspects of the st udy environment, habits in 
learning vritten material, habits in tests, ability to concentrate during the les- 
sons and during homework completion, time spent on homework, difficulties 
in learning written material, evaluation of one's own study habits, preference 
for internal differentiation measures, preference for studying alone or 
together, hobbies at the cost of studying, emotional problems at the wost of 
homework, what is learned and remembered from lessons, test results in com- 
parison to expectations, changing of study habits, and how often the students 
had thought about the topics of the questions asked. 

As a supplement to the above-mentioned questionnaire, we have chosen the 
Learning Styles Inventory (LSI) of Renzulli u Smith (1978) in which the 
preferences for nine different instructional methods can be assessed with 
Likert-items. The methods are: lecture, drill and recitation, programmed in- 
struction, independent stud>. peer teaching, discussion, project, teaching 
games, and simulation. 

1.6.5 Achievement Motivation 

As with learning styles, achievement motivation has also become a kind of 
mini-research project within the whole project. In our \iew, both the FES 
(Lekwald; in Guthke & Witzlack, 1981) and the motivational subscale of 
the SRBCSS (Renzulli et a!., 1971) show an excessive trait-like approach, 
whereas we preferred an achievement model in which situation and task 
specific variables play a more important role. 

In the center of this mini-research, we used the concept 'school motivation'. 
As a measure for this concept, we used two subscales of the SVL (Smits & 
Vorsi, 1982); LG (learning task commitment) and HA (homework attitude), 
which measure the willingness of the student to exert herself for school tasks 
and for homework. 

Around and as a supplement to the concept of school r ~>tivation we con- 
structed a questionnaire in which the ioliowing topics were included: 

(I) Evaluation of the social environment: do students think that teachers, par- 
ents and classmates are really interested in their academic achievements, 
do they think that this interest has any influence on their exertions, how 
content are they with their achievements, do they think that this interest 
has any influence on their exertions, how content are they with their 
achievements, and how do they react when they get better or worse grade 
reports than they are used to getting? With a translation of the question- 
naire 'Leistungs- und Konformuatssanktionierung* (Helmke & Dreher, 
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1970) we wanted to obtain insight in the evaluation by individual students 
of their 'class-climate* in terms of the way classmates react to academic 
achievements and the degree to which these are valued by them (or not). 

(2) Extrinsic or intrinsic motivation for academic achievements. 

(3) Attribution style: what do students think are the main causes of academic 
success or failure. 

W Affects after feedback about academic uchievements. 

(5) Other items: need for structure, need for an external standard of excel- 
lence, and need for a certain (higher or lower) level of difficulty. 

(6) Because fear of failure also seems to be an important facior within the 
field of research on school motivation and academic achievements 
(Hermans, 1971 ), we also measured this construct in our research, with the 
aforementioned subscak ZF (a test anxiety scale) of the SVL of Smits & 
Vorst(1982). 

J. 6.6 Interview 

Using the instruments described above, we hoped to assess a number of impor- 
tant variables with respect to the social and emotional development and social 
functioning of the students. Wuh these instruments, the emphasis was on 
quantitative data. The researchers felt a strong need for supplementary 
qualitative data. For this reason we decided to construct a semi-structured in- 
terview. It was impossible to interview every student. Therefore, we made a 
selection of four groups with 30 students in each group. The criteria for this 
selection are described in 2.1 of this article. 

I n t he const ruction of this interview we made use of the extensive experience 
of the Hoogveld-Institute in Nijmegen with in-depth interviews with adoles- 
cents (van der Linden & Roeders, 1983). From Baacke (1979) we used the 
concept 'Lebenswelt' (literally translated: life world). For the interviews this 
means that we asked questions about experiences from the past to the present. 
We tried to get a fairly complete pictureof the social emotional life situation of 
the adolescents at the moment, by asking about several relevant social factors 
and settings (school, family and peer group; the corners of the triadic model, 
cf. figure 3). 

In this interview, which was first used in a pilot-study, the following topics 
or series of questions are presented: 

1) Introduction (general information and instruction) 

2) Personal data 

3) Kindergarten (4-6 >eais) 

4) Elementary school (6-12 years) 

5) Secondary school (12-15 years) 

6) Relr'ionships with teachers 

7) Contacts \sith classmates 

8) Friendship relations 



9) Relationship with paients 

10) Expectations for the future 

11) Evaluation of the interview by the respondent 

12) Evaluation of the interview by the interviewer (after the internet, a v v en report) 
After the interview the students fill in a personality questionnaire (NPV-J; 

LUTEUN, VAN DlJK, in VAN DER PLOEG, 1981). 



2. Some Preliminary Results 

In this research project, 1 1 schools and 36 cid^es (a total of 905 students) were 
involved, equally divided among the first three classes of secondary sctiooi 
(7th to 9th grade). We took care to represent different school types (ranging 
from low level to high level and comprehensive schools). Unfortunately, the 
one comprehensive school in the research project, which cooperated only after 
a great deal of persuasion, withdrew after some months, because this school 
was represented with two classes per grade level this caused a drop out of 133 
subjects. In the rest of our project we worked with 10 schools and 772 students. 

At this moment, the analyses and interpretations of the data are not yet 
finished, but with the esults of the preliminary analyses the reader will get an 
idea about the way in which we want to use, analyze and interpret the abun- 
dance of data we have gathered in our research project. These results will be 
presented in relation to the two main research questions. 



2.1 Identification and Differentiation 

2.1.1 Selection of Research Groups 

The first main research question concerns the way in which gifted students can 
be identified and the relations between the measured variables. We cannot go 
ir to detail here with respect to the primary analyses (on reliability and struc- 
ture ui ruments) or the validity of the instruments. With a iot of instru- 
ments, variables, data gathering techniques and information sources there are, 
basically, very defensible identification procedures. In this case, multi-trait- 
multi-method analyse* (Campbell & Fiske, 1959) can Provide only a i.rst 
selection of the best instruments (with convergent and discriminant validity as 
criteria), but not of the best identification procedure. Renzulli's (1978) three- 
ring conception of giftedness can supply a further restriction of the set of rele- 
vant instruments and variables. 

We also based our identification procedure on the research literature for this 
uiiicle. We think that a great deal of conflicting results in the research literature 
on gifted students can be explained by differences in definition and measUre- 
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ment. Some of these differences relate to the aforementioned absolute or rela- 
tive approach, the criteria which are thought to be relevant for giftedness '„.g. 
intelligence or also creativity and task commitment), and the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of underachieves '. the research sample. A further pr^iem can be 
that the interpretation of res ilts in research on gifted stude^ can sometimes 
be very difficult without a control group of average sfuents. 

Motivation or 'task commitment 1 (one of the 4l iree components of Ren- 
Zulu's three-ring model of giftedness) wa« . 4 ot used as one of the selection 
criteria because we were mainly intere^.d in this concept as a discriminating 
variable between the selected p^ups (e.g. between achievers and under- 
achieves). 

Following this line of masoning, we decided to select four research groups, 
based on the relan- l approach (selection per class): 

/. Many-s' l^d gifted students: Students with above average intelligence, 
creative and academic achievement: belonging to the Dp 25°7o of their class 
or t ne intelligence test (1ST) and creativity questionnaire and witn a grade 
point average in accordance with their intelligence (as determined by the 
regression equation between intelligence and grade point average). 

//. Onesided academically gifted students: Students with above average in- 
telligence and academic achievement, but below average creativity: belonging 
to the top 2507o of their class on the 1ST and with a grade point average in ac- 
cordance with their intelligence, but below ave '.ge on the creativity question- 
naire. 

///. Gifted underachieves: Students with above average intelligence but 
achieving less (academically) than would be expected based on their intelli- 
gence, without any rest riction on creativity: belonging to the top 25^0 of their 
class on the 1ST, but with grade point averages significantly (at the 5Vo level) 
below their expected grade point average. 

IV. Control group: Aveiage scores on intelligence, creativity and academic 
achievement: belonging to the middle 40<?o of tie class on the 1ST and 
creativity r nd with a grade point average in accordance with their intelligence. 

In table 2 the results of this selection are presented. 



Iable 2 Mean stores of the research gioups on the selection ci itena 



qroup 


intell lqonce 
( 1 / 


crea 1 1 vi ty 
(1) 


undet- or over 
achievement (2) 


airls 


boys 


total 


I 


1 20.8 


121.0 


6.47 


7 


15 


22 


1 I 


119.1 


89.3 


6.89 


21 


24 


45 


III 


120.8 


1 04 . 7 


-20 .66 


1 2 


1 5 


27 


:\ 


no. 1 


100.1 


7.19 


39 


35 


74 




total 


">9 


89 


168 
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It is evident from this table that the first three groups are highly intelligent in 
relation to group IV and that group III and IV are average «n creativity. The 
large negative difference score indicating theunderachievernent of group III is 
very clear. The positive scores forthegrc jps I, II and IV seem to indicate that 
these groups consist mainl> of slightly overachieving students, but this is a 
result of the standardization of the scores on intelligence and grade point aver- 
age and the fact that there are no underachievers left in these groups. 
The relatively small number of cases (relative to the 772 cases of the whole 
sample) can be explained partly by the fact that we could not get grade point 
averages of three school classes and partly by the correlations between the 
selection variables (intelligence - grade point average: r = 0.38, intelligence - 
creativity: r = 0.08, grade point average-creativity: r = 0.03). The relatively 
low correlation between grade point average and intelligence can be consi- 
dered as an underestimation of the real correlation between intelligence and 
academic achievement. This underestima'ion is caused by the restriction of 
range phenomenon due to the standardization of tne intelligence scores and 
grade point averages per class. 



2.1.2 'dentificatio.t of Achievers and Underachievers by Teachers 

As an illustration of the possible role cf teachers in the identification process, 
it would be interesting to investigate whether they do know that the intelligent 
underachievers are underachievers and not merely average students. For this 
purpose, we asked the teachers to assess the possible and actual academic 
achievement level of every student on a 7-point scale. The students who were 
assessed to have a higher potential than actual level were considered to be iden- 
tified by the teachers as underachievers and the other students as achievers. 
These groups were compared with the combined groups I and II (the achievers) 
and group III (the underachievers): 



Table 3 Clarification results of intelligent students as underachievers or achievers as idem i tied b\ 
teachers 



group 


N 


N of underachievers 
correctly classified 


* of underachievers 
correctly classified 


intelligent 
achievers (I + II) 


:6 




80.4 


intelligent 
underachievers (III) 




1 7 


68 .0 


total 


81 


62 


76.5 
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This classification result (which is highly significant: x 2 = 15.8, p < 0.0001) 
illustrates that teachers seem to be relatively good in identifying under- 
achieves. The mean difference between scores of the assessed possible and ac- 
tual level of the achievers (I + II) and underachievers was also highly signifi- 
cant (t = 3.51, p < 0.001, one-tailed). 

2.1.3 Educational Differentiation: Preference for Instructional Techniques 

Because we were also interested in possibilities for educational differentiation 
for the gifted students, we used the Learning Styles Inventory from Renzulli 
& Smith (1978), a measure of student preferences for instructional techniques. 
The mean subscale scores of the four groups for these instructional techniques 
are given in table 4. 



Table 4. Mean scores on the subscales ol the LSI tor the four research groups 



ORDER 
OF 

PREFERENCE 


GROUP I 


GROUP II 


GROUP 


III 


GROUP 


IV 


scale 


mean 


scale 


mean 


scale 


mean 


scale 


mean 


1 


DIS 


34 


.18 


DIS 


31 . 


62 


DIS 


30 


.45 


DIS 


31 


.93 


2 


IND 


34 


.18 


TEA 


30. 


">7 


TEA 


28 


.35 


TEA 


3 1 


57 


3 


PRJ 


32 


12 


PEE 


29. 


59 


PRO 


28 


.30 


PEE 


30 


97 


4 


PRO 


31 


65 


PRO 


28. 


86 


PEE 


26 


.10 


PRO 


30 


58 


5 


PEE 


30 


71 


PRJ 


27. 


86 


IND 


25 


. 70 


SIM 


30 


1 3 


6 


LEC 


30 


00 


LEC 


26. 


88 


SIM 


25 


.05 


PRJ 


29 


37 


7 


SIM 


29 


82 


SIM 


26. 


86 


PRJ 


24 


.85 


IND 


27 


80 


8 


TEA 


28 


94 


IND 


26 . 


83 


LEC 


24 


.60 


* "C 


27 


60 


9 


DRI 


26 


82 


DRI 


23. 


95 


DRI 


22 


.15 


DRI 


25 


12 


mean total 




30 


94 




28. 


1 1 




26 


.17 




29. 


45 



The four groups seem to be unanimous in their high preference Tor discus- 
sion and t heir dislike of drill and recitation. Independent study projects, which 
are important parts in the type-Ill activities of Renzulli et al. (1981) RDIM 1 
are highly preferred by the many-sided sifted students (I), whereas t-aching 
games are not prcferrt j b\ this group. Another interesting finding is the 
general positive attitude of group I (mean total score - 30.94). This mean total 
score for group I is significantly higher than the mean total score for group II 
(t - 2.39, p< 0.02, two-tailed) and group III (t = 2.13, p < 0.04, two-tailed). 



1 Working on a speaiu and sell-selected area ol studv «i:h the use of multiple and adxanccd 
resources and directed al the realization of a high quahts product 
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2.2 Preliminary Results of the Social-Emotional Situation of Gifted Students 



In part I, the instruments on the second main question of the research project 
were described. From this survey, it must be clear that it is again necessary to 
make a strict selection for the presentation of some results related to this ques- 
tion. 

For this purpose, we selected the following variables: general self-concept, 
locus of control, academic self-concept, test anxiety, social self-concept, so- 
ciometnc peer status and peer assessment, evaluation of the school in general, 
school motivation, and task commitment. 

22 A Self-concept and Locus of Control 

In table 5 the results of the oneway analysis of variance between the research 
groups on the self-concept and locus of control (sub)scales are presented. 



Table 5, Results for the oneway anahsis oJ variance between groups on self-concept and locus of 
control 



VARIABLES 


mean 


scores. 


of the 


groups 


F Ratio 


F 


Prob. 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


general self-concept 


J3 .27 


32.67 


32.08 


31.93 


0.508 


0 


.6775 


locus of control 


35.23 


35.13 


33.85 


35.70 


2.384 


0 


.071 3 


academic self-concept 


42.0b 


40.93 


32.47 


36.93 


13.803 


0 


.0000 


text anxiety * 


40.14 


39.29 


34 .96 


36.91 


3.567 


C 


.0155 


social seli'-concept 


43.88 


40.90 


38.47 


38.54 


4.377 


0 


.0057 



* A low score indicates high test anxiety. 



From this table it is clear that it is important to discern and investigate the 
different aspects of self-concept. No significant differences were found in 
general self-concept. It is not clear how this result can be explained in light of 
the research literature. Dowdall & Colangelo (1982) reviewed research in 
which gifted students wtic found to have a higher general self-concept than 
nongifted students, whereas Combs (1964) and Dowdall & Colangelo (1982) 
found a higher general self-concept by gifted achievers than by gifted under- 
achieves. 

Locus of control can be considered to be an aspect of the general self- 
concept. Gifted underachievers have a higher external locus of control score 
than gifted achievers (I + II) (t = 1.75, p < 0.04, one-tailed). This result was 
also found by Kanoy et al. (1980). From these results it is not clear how this 
should be interpreted: Is high external locus of control (wuh a lack of confi- 
dence in the results of one's own exertions; e.g. for academic achievement) a 
cause of weak motivation and a low grade point average or are low report 
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grades a cause of a high external locus of control? Only very detailed and 
ongitudir.al research can shed more hght on this question. In some research 
(e.g. Findley & Cooper, 1983) a relationship was found between intelligence 
and locus of control. In this research, the correlation between , he standardized 

(perclass).ntell,gence(IST)scoresand!ocusofcontrolscoreswasonly0.02(N 
- >\5\ and the intelligent achievers (I + II) did net have a higher internal lo- 
os o control than theac.iievers with an average intelligence score. 

Ln ike Winne Woodlands & Wong (1982), we found that gifted achievers 
U + II) did not have a higher academic self-concept than average achievers 
The low academic self-concept of the under... hievers in relation to the gifted 
SySS ™ C °" Sldered as a confirmation of the results found by Kanoy et 
al. (1980). The academic self-concept of the underachievers is even lower than 
of the average achievers (t = 3.C3, p < 0.003, two-tailed) 

Underachievers have higher test anxiety than the intelligent achievers This 
result can be regarded as another indication for the negative academic self- 
concept of the underachievers. 

The social self-concept of the gifted underachievers and average achievers is 
ower than for the intelligent achievers (a replication of the research by Bled- 
soe & Garrison (Wh.tmore, 1980, p. 176), whereas the many-sided gifted stu- 
dents feel more socially accepted than the one-sided intelligent achievers (t = 

to think , hi,' l ZT ^ " Ca " b£ C ° nduded fr0rr ,h - ,hat f,ere is no r ^son 
to think that gifted achievers feel socially isolated in a group of average age- 
mates. It must be emphasized here that the mean scores for the underachievers 
and average achievers on the social self-concept scale are not below average 
when related to the age norms for this scale. 

In summary, it can be concluded that there are no differences between the 
groups on the general self-concept, that the intelligent achievers (especially the 
many s ,ded gifted students) have a positive academic and social self-concept 
and the intelligent underachievers have a high external locus of control and a 
negative acade mc self-concept. 

2.2.2 Sociometnc Peer Status 

Gallagher (1964) found that gifted studem . are more popular than their non- 
gifted cassmates and Roff, Sels & Co. '.en (1972) found that the most popu- 
lar children in a school class are more intelligent than the less popular children 
In table 6 the results of the o: eway analyses of vaiiance between groups on 
the peer asse sment items are presented. 

Only the grot t differences on the positive peer assessment item -helps' and 
the negative peer assessment item 'seeks help' are significant. Underachievers 
are assessed by their classmates as helping their classmates less than the stu- 
dents in the other three groups They also seem to seek help f-om their class- 
mates more than the students in theother groups. In addition, in six separate t- 
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Table 6 Results tor the oneua> anaU^ . ot \anance between groups on souometrn. and peer 
assessment items 



VARIABLES 


Z - SCORES OF GROUPS 


F Ratio 


F prob. 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


like most 
like least 


0 .05 
0.10 


0.15 
0.28 


0.24 
-0.10 


0.18 
-0.02 


0.134 
1.157 


0.9397 
0.3284 


POSITIVE 

cooperates 
^umour 
helps 
leads 

affiliates 


0.24 
0.16 
0.43 
0.47 
-0.16 


0.35 
0 .08 
0. 30 
-0.17 
0 .04 


-0.03 
0 . 16 

-0.42 
0.23 

-0.10 


0.17 
-0. 05 
0.33 
0.16 
n. 12 


0. 721 
0. 506 
3.642 
1 .578 
0.536 


0 . 5409 
0 .678b 
0.014 3 
0 .1973 
0.6586 


NEGATIVE 


0.27 
0. 07 

-0.11 
0.31 

-0.51 


-0 .16 
-0.12 
-0.11 
-0.04 
-0 . 58 


-0.02 
0 .20 
0.27 

-0.16 
0,27 


0.03 
0.03 

-0.07 
ft. 1 3 

-0.22 


0.695 
0.497 
0.990 
1.145 
5.373 


0 .556 / 
0 .6848 
0 .3995 
0.3332 
0 .0016 


brags 
fights 
disrupts 
snobbish 
seeks help 



tests for group means (for both items group III was compared with the other 
three groups), these diffeieuces were significant (p < 0,05, two-tailed). No 
other significant differences on any item were found in group means between 
any pair of groups (t-tests, p < 0.05, two-tailed). 

It can be concluded from these results that gifted students do not seem to 
differ in popularity from their nongifted classmates. 

2.2.3 Evaluation of the Personal School Situation 

In table 7, the results of the oneway analyses of variance between groups on the 
general attitude to the teachers and the school are presented. 

Table 7 Result «■ ortheoneua\ anaKsisol \anance between groups on e\aluationot the personal 
school situation 



mean scores of the aroups 


I Patio 


F Prr b 


I 


1 1 


III 


IV 


133.59 


13 0.30 


121.19 


130.61 


3 .01 G 


0.0317 



From this table it is clear that the underdcliicvers have a very negative atti- 
tude to school in general whereas the gifted achievers have the most positive at- 
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titude. This was also found by Khatena (1982), Whitmore (1980) and Bonsch 
(1977), who reported negative attitudes of gifted underachieves toward the 
teachers as humans (unsympathetic, insensitive to the needs and intc ests of 
students, rigid, and content with average academic achievement), the teachers 
as didacticians (rigidly clinging to the educational program) and to the educa- 
tional program in general (not interesting or challenging for gifted students). 
These three aspects were also measured with the questionnaire on the evalua- 
tion of the personal school situation. It is a little surprising that the many- 
sided gifted achievers have the most positive attitudes to a school situation and 
educational program which are in fact more adequate for average students. 
Maybe this positive attitude can be partly explained by their high school moti- 
vation and their creative capacities to make the best o f a (school) situation 
which is not ideal for them. 

2.2.4 (School) Motivation 

Fro.n the research literature (O'Shea, 1970; Terman & Oden, 1959) it could be 
expened that the underachievers would have lower scores on school motiva- 
tion than the three other research groups. This difference is clearly demon- 
strated in table 8. 



Table 8: Results from the oneway analvses of \anar.LC between groups on school motivation and 
task commitment 



VARIABLES 


mean scores of the j roups 


F Ratio F Prob. 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


school motivation 
task commitment 


78. 19 
27.45 


76.82 
20. 18 


68.00 
20.52 


76.93 
20.80 


3.662 0.0138 
9.406 0.0000 



From these results it cannot be concluded (like Bish, Hildreth & Zillidid; 
cf. Whitmore, 1980, p. 173-174, 189) that low school motivation is a primary 
cause of low academic achievement. As has been said before, it was considered 
important to use and measure the concept of task and situation specific school 
motivation instead of a trait-like concept of achievement motivation. From 
this point of view, it is possible that low school motivation is a consequence of 
the influence of certain social environmental variables (family, school and 
peers) and is itself only a mediating variable between these social variables un 
the one hand and academic achievement on the other hand. 

As has been said before, the FES (Fragebogen /ui Frfassung des Erkennt- 
nisstrebens) was considered to be a measure of the concept 'task commitment'. 
It also seems to be a measure of creativity and intelligence (because from our 
data group I has a higher score than group II, III, and IV). The correlation 
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coefficients between the FES-scores on the one hand and school motivation, 
creativity and intelligence on the other hand are 0.34, 0.46 and 0.12, respec- 
tively. Of course, it is still not clear from these data whether this is the type of 
task commitment which is important for Type-III-like activities of the RevoK 
ing Door Identification Model (RDIM) of Renzulli et al. (1981). On this 
measure, the underachievers do net seem to have less task commitment than 
the one-sided gifted achievers or the average achievers. This can be legarded as 
an illustration of the need for a conceptual differentiation between general 
achievement motivatic n, school motivation and task commitment. 



2.2.5 Achievement Climate 

As has been said before, we are convinced of the great importance of the role of 
the social environment and the social settings (family, school and peers) in 
which aiftedness develops and gifted students live. As as illustration of the 
possible importance of the Achievement climate' within a certain school, 
grade level or school class, we present the results of three two-way analyses of 
variance with school and grade level as independent variables and the general 
evaluation of the school, the perceived classroom 'achievement climate' (meas- 
ured with the aforementioned scale 'Leistungs- und Konformil^tssank- 
tionierung; Helmke & Dreher, 1979) and school motivation as dependent 
variables (table 9). 



Table 9. F ratios for two-way analyses of variance between the research groups with main effects 
and interaction effects for school and grade level 



VARIABLES 


MAIN EFFECTS 


INTERACTION EFFECTS 


school 


qrade level 


school * qrade level 


evaluation of the 
Dwn school situation 
perceived classroom 
achievement climate 
school motivation 


7. t65** 
6.015** 
4 . 287** 


73 . 730** 
4 . 1 30 + + 
28 . 843** 


3 .063** 
2.652** 
2 .366* 



From this table, it can be concluded that there are large differences between 
schools, grade levels, and school classes (the interaction term) on these varia- 
bles. In some schools and school classes there is a very negative general atti- 
tude toward the school and teachers (evaluation of the personal school situa- 
tion) or a negative attitude to classmates who get high grades (indicated by a 
low score on the perceived classroom achievement climate). There are also 
large differences in school motivation. 

Table 9 also shows significant grade level effects on these variables. In table 
10 the mean scores on these variables are given for each grade level. 
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Mean scores for trades on general e\aluanon ot the school, ihe pucened classroom 
athie\ement climate, and school motnation 



3RADE 


MEAN SCORE ON SCALE 


LEVEL 


general evaluation 


perc lved classroom 


school motivation 




of the school 


achievement cl lmate 


7 


137.62 


19 .28 


80.54 


8 


123.24 


16.18 


74 .94 


9 


122.60 


18 47 


72.77 



From this table it can be concluded that there is a marked decrease in the 
general attitude and high school motivation after their promotion from the 
elementary school, probably as a result of their high expectations on the 'new 
school'. After the 7th grade there is a sharp decrease in the mean scores on 
these variables. This grade level effect and the differences between schools and 
school classes lend some support to the supposed importance of this aspect of 
the social environment. It also gives a hint about a research direction which 
could be very interesting: the possible role of the achievement climate within a 
certain school, grade level or school class in the development of (underachieve- 
mcnt of) gifted students. Unfortunately, it is impossible to go into further de- 
tail here with respect to the way in which this could influence, or with respect to 
the analytic design which could shed some mor ; light on this question. 

We hope that the results from these preliminary analyses have provided the 
reader with an idea about the abundance of possibilities which we have in our 
project, the ways in which gifted students can be identified, and how we can get 
an insight into their (social-emotional) situation. For a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the theoretical background of the research, the way it was carried out, 
primary analyses of the instruments and more sophisticated analyses and in- 
terpretations of the differences between the research groups and the possible 
role of the social environment, we refer the reader to the final report of the 
research project (van Boxi fl et al., 1986). 



Summan 

This article gives a survey and some preliminary results of a Dutch research 
project on the identification of gifted children in secondary education and a 
description of their situation. In this prtjecU 772 7th to 9th grade (age 12-15) 
students participated. Renzulli's three-nng conception of giftedness (above 
average general ability creativity and task commitment) was taken as a 
starting-point for the identification procedure. Monks' extension of this 
model mth the social environment (family school and peers) wasthemam ba- 
sis for the selection of variables for the description of the social-emotional sit- 
uation in which gifted students live. 
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The first and main part of this article deals with a survey of the research 
project and the instruments which were used in it. In the second part, some 
preliminary res, Us of the research on four selected groups are described. These 
groups are: many-sided gifted (intelligent, academically achieving and non- 
creative), intelligent underachieving (intelligent and academically under- 
achieving, without restrictions on creativity) and average (in intelligence, 
creativity and academic achievement) students. For the selection, the 'relative 
approach' (selection per school class) was used. 

The most important results which are reported here are: Teachers seem to be 
quite effective as identifiers of gifted underachieve^ many-sided gifted stu- 
dents prefer independent study and projects and have a positive social self- 
concept, there are no differences between the groups on general self concept or 
sociometric peer status, underachievers have a negative acad< mic self- 
concept, a negative attitude toward school and low school motivation and 
there are large differences between schools, grade levels and school classes on 
the students' general attitude toward the school, the classroom 'achievement 
climate* and school motivation. The latter differences were considered to be 
important explu.iatory variables for the development vf gifted behavior as 
well as for the emergence of undtrachievement. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Identification, Development and Analysis of Talented 
and Gifted Children in West Germany 

Kurt A. Heller & Ernst A. Hany 



Introduction 

The topic of giftedness is growing m interest in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. This is somewhat amazing, since in the last 20 years, the problems of the 
handicapped and of underprivileged groups have had the public's attention 
and been the focus of scientific research. Only in recent times has the challenge 
which the gifted present society been recognized. 

Systematic study of problems of the gifted and social problems connected 
with giftedness has really just begun. This is due to the following conditions: 1 ) 
the fear of elitism and diverse prejudices, such as the idea that gifted children 
and adolescents develop optimally without outside help and will be successful 
in life whatever they do; 2) the (mistaken) assumption that fostering of the 
gifted must come at the expense of the handicapped and is thus not consistent 
with our modern conception of democracy; 3) the rapidly growing number of 
activities - oiganized and unorganized - claiming to foster gifted children and 
adolescents - often without a scientific basis, that is, without enough research 
evidence about what the activity is supposed to bring about and what edu, i- 
tional-psychological effect it is supposed to have. 

It would be disastrous in this situation for the major disciplines concerned 
(pedagogy, psychology, sociology and medicine) not to be involved in research 
and development related to giftedness. In our opinion, an individually ap- 
propriate and society-demanded action is not possible or at least not defensi- 
ble without scientifically proven results about the phenomena and the struc- 
ture of giftedness. Therefore, empirical studies on giftedness are no less impor- 
tant than in any other pedagogic-psychological area. This is the background 
and intention of the research project described here, which is financed by the 
Federal Ministry for Education and Science (Bundesministerium fur Bildung 
und Wissenschaft - BMBW - Funding number B 3570.00 B). 
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1. Prepai-atory Work and Goal of the Munich Study of Giftedness 

Many studies attempting to locate the so called 'talent reserves' were done dur- 
ing the sixties (Hitpass, 1963; Aurin, 1966; Heller, 1970a/b, 1972). These 
early studies, whose goal was to uncover h.' 'den talents, were not only an im- 
portant impetus toward educational reforms, but also several important 
methodological innovations came about, especially with regard to the 
problem of identification. Tne use of cluster analysis techniques was particu- 
larly useful in the multi-factor dassification of various school groups with 
respect to several types of giftedness (Heller, 1970; Allinger & Heller, 
1975). This idea was later developed further by Rosemann (1978) and 
Rosemann & Ailhoff (1982) in the so-called typology-predictive model. 

As is further discussed below, our study of giftedness is also based on a 
multi-dimensional giftedness concept, which makes a multi-factor classifica- 
tion model necessary. In contrast to this, most identification attempts still 
make use of the same outdated cut-off scores, where the definition of gifted- 
ness is based on being above a particular IQ-score or a certain percentage is the 
criterion. This procedure contradicts newer theories of giftedness, and it is our 
opinion that there is not one giftedness but various forms of giftedness. 

The Munich longitudinal study (4-6 years), planned in 1984 and begun in 
early 1985 has three main goals: 

1) the construction and trial of diagnostic instruments for the reliable and 
valid identification of gifted children and adolescents (age 4 to 14); 

2) theanalysisof achievement behaviors of giftedstudents under variouscon- 
ditions (variation*; of situations and demands;; 

3) the longitudinal analysis of individual developmental processes of gifted 
children and adolescents including positive and negative socialization in- 
fluences, critical life events, etc. 

A great number of other questions associated with this are to be approached 
in connection with theoretical and methodological considerations. The 
methodological problems of identification are, of course, not independent of 
the definition question. What should be understood under the term 'gifted- 
ness'? Since this question was discussed in great detail in the preceding chap- 
ters, we will limit ourselves to a few comments about our theoretical concept of 
giftedness which have special meaning here. Those models will be described in 
more detail which make up the theoretical framework of the empirical study. 

2. Conceptual and Theoretical Perspectives 

If one considers 'giftedness' to be the product of interaction between genetic 
and environmental factors, then - assuming (not without just cause) differen- 
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tial influences on both sides - different types of giftedness are to be expected. 
Gardner (1983), for example, with his multiple intelligence theory, postulates 
no less than seven types of giftedness. Rfnzulli's three-ring conception of 
giftedness (1978, 1981), has been expanded by Monks & van Boxt^l (1985) to 
six factors with the social settings family, school, and peeis (cf. Chapter 3). 
Personality factors are also seen here as part of the hierarchy. It is question- 
able, however, whether Renzulli's 4 task commitment 1 should be classified as a 
giftedness factor or nther as a non-cogm, e personality trait. As seen in 
figure 1, a general causal model can be sketched which also includes environ- 
mental factors. Conceived as a diagnostic-prognostic model, the predictor is 
on the left side with the p^ rformance behavior as criterion on the right. 




\ igure I Causal model oi performance behavior in the gitted 

The following are the more important (non-cognitive) personal traits which 
influence thr clationship between ability and performance 'n a relatively 
constant mai.ner: achievement motivation, individual goal setting, and locus 
of control, all within an expectancy-value-theory of motivation. In addition, 
interests, self-concept of giftedr~ - style of learning n I of coping with cog- 
nitive and emotional demands role as well. Environmental factors w hich 
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in Huence nerformance behavior are, tor example, the stimulation and achieve- 
ment pressure of the social learning world; success and failure experiences; or 
the reaction of parents, teachers, and peers to these experiences, and the emo- 
tional atmosphere in the family and classroom. According to our hypothetical 
model of giftedness, different ability areas can roughly (and tentatively) be as- 
signed to the achievement domains (figure 2). 




\ igurc2 The division of giftedness and achie\ement with information about talent factors and 
perform in L e areas 

To be sure, a heuristic function is initially attached to this model for its use in 
the planned screening and m the search lor relevant indicators for mstrumen- 
tahzation of the diagnostic testing. Certainly, we expect more differentiated 
forms of giftedness, that is, a comprehensive system of types of giftedness. 
Above-average intelligence ('Kernintelligenz' sensu Mierke, 1963) is consi- 
dered a necessary but not sufficient condition, i.e that the convergent reason- 
ing complex is achieved. The degree to which each of the factors is distinct 
(high intelligence, creativity and/or artisnc talent, social competence, psycho- 
motor ability, etc.) determines the respective form, the actual patu .1 of gifted- 
ness. 

In order to identify gifted underachieves or other socially disadvantaged 
groups (e.g. gifted children of foreigners), a product-oriented approach or 
achievement as criterion must at first be dismissed. In contrast loan ex-post- 
facto definition, the diagnosis-prognosis approach is favored here. The con- 
nection to the performance criterion dare not be forgotten. This would be 
toolish, given that recent cognitive psychology studies based on the expert- 
novice paradigm have provided much information about problem-solving be- 
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havior of the gifted compared with chronological peers of average ability 
(Weinert&Waldmann, 1985). As Put^-Osterloh (1981), Dorner&Kreu- 
zig (1983), Klix (1983), Davidson & Sternberg (1984) or Sternberg (1985) 
were able to show so conclusively, the gifted are better than their less able age- 
mates at solving demanding complex problems and their knowledge base was 
much larger. The methodological consequence for identification of the gifted 
thus has to consider at least the following points: 

(1) Traditional IQ methods are not sufficient for diagnosis of giftedness. At 
best, the necessary knowledge and convergent thought processes, still recog- 
nized as important abilities, can be understood but giftedness is not ade- 
quately identified. Intelligence tests need to be supplemented by measure- 
ments of divergent thought processes (creative aspect) or even better, by tests 
which simultaneously measure divergent-convergent problem-solving abili- 
ties, such as those from Facaoaru (!9S5). 

(2) The status diagnostic approach to measuring complex cognitive abilities 
should be supplemented (not replaced!) by process diagnostic methods. Possi- 
bilities for the realization of this will be shown at a later point. 

(3) Finally, appropriate measurement of the concept 'giftedness' necessi- 
tates an instrumentation at different levels, that is consideration of va'ous 
methods based on the level of abstraction and degree of complexity of the vari- 
ables being studied. Such multifaceted instruments make a quantitative and a 
qualitative diff rentiation of giftedness possible. In addition to important 
primary abilities, relatively complex attributes can also be included in this 
manner, for example, cognitive style attributes (reflexivity, persistence, self- 
efficacy beliefs, etc.) or motivational aspects of task coping. 

In summary, it should be clear that a multi-dimensional view of giftedness 
makes differential diagnosis and a classificatory approach to data processing 
necessary. Beyond this, the expected results of our combined longitudi- 
nal/cross-sectional st udy are in many ways relevant to counseling and teaching 
practices (cf. Heller, 1985): 

(1) A puiposeful fostering ot giftedness is difficult to imagine without ade- 
quate proven diagnostic information. This is even more true Tor the identifica- 
tion of the gifted individual. Most of the conventional tests are not appropri- 
ate because of ceiling effects or other problems (e.g. low validity for giftedness 
traits). One of the most pressing tasks of our research project is therefore, to 
put together or develop appropriate diagnostic instrument for identifying 
gifted children and ad ents in German-speaking regions, The instrument 
will be evaluated for validity and reliability in several age and student groups. 

(2) The research is not only important for the evaluation and optimization 
of the identificaton process, but also because it offers important information 
about individual development of the gifted and about specific psycho-social 
problems. This knowledge is vital for appropriate teaching and educational 
measures, as well as for counseling or psychological interventions where 
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necessary for the individual case. Beyond this, important results are expected 
about socialization and prevention. 

(3) Logically, typical cases for counseling in our longitudinal study have to 
be included and the development of counseling concepts in accordance with 
this has to be examined. Finally, appropriate measures for parent counseling 
and further qualifications for teachers' and counselors' training should be 
tried out. This problem complex, however, is momentarily beyond the scope of 
this project and must be covered by accompanying work. A comprehensive 
fosteiing and counseling approach would also have to include medical- 
psychiatric problem aspects (cf. Chapter 12). 

3. Method 

The research methods to be used must be based on the questions raised and tb* 
goals of the project. Methods include the type of instruments used and the 
data analysis procedures as well as the decision-making strategies for selecting 
gifted children. 



3.1 Methods of Identifying the Gifted 

The methods of classification are primarily dependent on the goal of the clas- 
sification. That goal determines the content, procedure, and energy to be in- 
vested. If one is looking for mathematically capable students for an enrich- 
ment course at school, one may be satisfied with the math teacher's recom- 
mendation or a short math abilities test. But if one is looking for students 
qualified for an c\pv sive scholarship to be awarded for several years, then 
more exact and complete diagnostic n easures are called for in order to avoid 
false decisions. 

Unfortunately, the relationship between the goal and the method of iden- 
tification is often overlooked. Thus, the reason for identification is often left 
unspecified in recommendations for procedure (e.g. Otey, 1978; Torrance, 
1970) and is not considered in evaluation of the identification process (e.g. 
Dirks & Quarfoth, 1981; Renzulli & Smith, 1977). One exception to this is 
found in Shwedel *l Stc^eburner (1981). Alvino, McDonnel & Richert 
(1981) also complain, on the basis of a nationwide study, that "many tests/in- 
strumer^s are being used for purposes and populations completely antitheti- 
cal to those for which they are intended and were designed" (p. 128). 

The goal of identification in our project is not a special educational pro- 
gram but rather solely scientific interest in the target group of gifted and in 
their individual characteristic^ and development. This will not lead to any 
identification recommendations. Furthermore, me'hodologicv . ideas from 
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practically oriented studies (e.g Payne & Halpin, 1974; Cohn, Carlson & 
Jensen, 1985) cannot be implemented. 

Therefore, we are dependent oi, methods from experimental psychology 
which, however, are only of limited use in the field of education. The main 
hypotheses of our study - and the experimental planning has to be based on 
these - are I) that there are various types of giftedness, and 2) within the 
empirically determined giftedness patterns, those persons with the highest 
values are to be considered highly gifted. This means that our instruments 
should measure several factors of giftedness as independently from one 
another as possible. And they must necessarily differentiate well in the upper 
ranges. We meet these requirements by a) employing a two-step identification 
process and b) using multidimensional measurements in both steps. 

This procedure has several advantages: In the first step, a rough selection 
process (which does not have to be extremely valid) is satisfactory, in order to 
eliminate a large number of those who are not qualified from the limited num- 
ber of qualified (gifted) students (Drenth, 1969). The identification methods 
in the second step can then measure more exactly and avoid the 'bandwidth- 
fidehty-dilemma' (Cronbach& Glfser [1965]). In the first step, teachers are 
asked to nominate the best students from their class as compared with all of 
their chronological peers, i.e. to judge them on the basis of various dimensions 
of giftedness. These are the same dimensions (intelligence, creativity, social 
competency, psychomotor abilities and musical abilities) which are considered 
in the testing that follows for the remaining 20 percent of the original sample 
(cf. figure 3). Standardized aptitude tests and differentiated questionnaires 
(for students and teachers) are employed with the goal of further reducing the 
20 percent studied to the top 2 or 3 percent. At the same time, the methods are 
supposed to include enough unance to determine types of giftedness using 
clus f er analysis. Instruments with an average jifficulty of .20 j .10 (probabil- 
ity of solving) would : ideal, as w ll as normally distributed values, since we 
would like to use the computer piogram NORMIX (improved by German 
researchers - Wolfe, 1971; Rosemann & Allhoff, 1982) for the grouping of 
subjects. This makes the estimation of population parameters possible - as- 
suming that the variables arc normally distributed. 

Our work on the construction of tests which meet the mentioned require- 
ments is in progress. The goal is the development of a diagnostic instrument 
which will quickly and simpl> make possible a) qualitative assignment to a 
stable type of giftedness and b) the quantitative classification within the rele- 
vant giftedness dimensions. 
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I igurc3 Sequential strategv tor thcdittcrcn' \\ idcntitication of highk gi t ted Youth 

3.2 Methods of Predicting Kxtraordinar) Achievement 

We also use a prognostic approach because every observation of giftedness is 
aimed at predicting future achievement in standardized situations (such as in 
classes, programs or careers). We do this in order to a) gain insight into the 
often unclear relationship between giftedness and achievement (cf. Gagne, 
1985), and b) validate oui definition of giftedness. The criteria here are 
scholastic and extracurricular successes and recognition; the prediction of 
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achievement is separated and pooled (cf, figure 4) for 1) individual giftedness 
dimensions, 2) for the types of giftedness found, and 3) for the group of highly 
gifted in comparison with a control group of moderately gifted who have 
somewhat lower values in the giftedness factors than the highly gifted do. De- 
pending on the questions raised, analysis of variance, discriminant analysis or 
regression analysis will be used. Figure 4 shows an example with a complex 
analysis of variance which includes the factors cohort, type of giftedness, ex- 
perimental and control group, and giftedness dimension. The criteria are the 
area-specific achievements (collected over a period of years in a longitudinal 
study). 

In addition to the abilities, other personality characteristics will be estab- 
lished as predictors or moderators (e.g. self- concept, achievement motivation, 
etc.). 



3.3 Methods of the Longitudinal Study 

The measurement of ability and achievement will be repeated yearly for as 
long as the project is f anced. The financial support from the Federal 
Government is tentatively planned for several years. Since six age cohorts will 
be studied, a longitudinal-sequential design (Baltes, Reese & Nesselroade, 
1977) w ill be possible. However, since the number of cohorts is greater than the 
number of instances of measurement, only age x cohort analysis for partial 
matrices of the total design are possible (cf. figure 5dj, More extensive evalua- 
tion for age by instance-of-measurement (figure 5c) and for determination of 
age or cohort effects (according to Schaie, 1968: cf. figure 5a and 5b) will be 
possible. Through the use of appropriate statistical methods, the level of 
changes of various giftedness factors should be determined - whether the 
highly gif f ed remain stable in their achievements as compared with the fairly 
gifted; whether the giftedness patterns appearing at va r ious age levels become 
more differentiated with increasing age, etc. An important condition for this 
determinations is the use of the same type of measurement (regarding content 
and method) of the individal attributes at each age level. Thus, method ar- 
tifacts can be avoided in the age comparison. If we are successful in finding a 
battery of analogous tests so that reliable measurements can be made after 
longer intervals, this will create new possibilities in the identification of highly 
gifted. Admission to a program for gifted child-^n can consider not only the 
individual's present state of giftedness and achievement but also nis or her 
long-range development. 
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Figure 5 Design ot data a.ialvsis for the longitudinal siudv a) anaKsts ot age effects, b) anaKsis 
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3.4 Instruments 

The test and questionnaire battery for determining factors of giftedness, 
achievement and personality is made up of many instruments. Two or r ore 
tests have to be used for some of the characteristics, e.g. one for the younger 
children (6-8 years), one for the medium range, and one for the oldest ones. 

The cognitive abilities will be measured with the KFT-K and the KFT 1-3 
(Heller & Geisler, 1983) or with the KFT 4-13+ (Heller, Gaedike & 
Weinlader, 1976, 1985), German forms of the Cognitive Abilities Test. 
Primary I and II (Thorndike & Hagen, 1971). These tests measure (Thur- 
stone's) primary mental abilities: number, reasoning, space, and verbal com- 
prehension. This measurement is supplemented by the 'Zahlenverbindungs- 
tesf (ZVT) from Oswald & Roth (1978). This connect-the-numbers test 
(ZVT) measures the speed of simple cognitive operations. As simple as this 
characteristic is, it sl, \es as a good indicator of general intelligence (cf. Jen- 
sen, 1982; Vernon, 1983). 

For the measuremeiv of creativity, both production tests (Torrance, 1972) 
and new scales for divergent-convergent thought process will be employed. 
The latter were developed by Facaoaru (1985) for use with engineers and were 
recently adapted for school children (Facaoaru & Bittner, in press). The 
complex tasks measure goal-orientation of creative thought, flexibility in 
problem-solving strategies, self-cont oi in motivation, tenacity, and other fac- 
tors .vhich traditional tests do not measure. 

For the psychomotor abilites, new test procedures were developed w hich are 
economical to acquire and to employ. The younger subjects are presented with 
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tasks from LEGO. Fine motor activities and constructions are called for. A 
complete test program was woiked out for the older subjects which is 
presented on a computer. Simple tasks are combined with more strenuous ones 
(including perceptual speed, spatial orientation, and strategic planning) 
(Hany, in preparation). 

Social competence and r.iusical talent will be measured with new question- 
naires which have been developed in our project and in part evaluated in 
pretesting. 

Three motivational factors are to be measured: achievement orientation 
(hope for success, fear of failure), task commitment, and intrinsic vs. extrinsic 
incentive. We are employing subscales from Hartf* (1981), Hermans (1974), 
Lehwald (1982, 1985), and Smits & Vorst (1982). The students are also asked 
about their special interests. The interest questionnaires we have developed are 
directed toward academic/cognitive achievements, creativity, psychomotor 
ability and sports, music, and social activities. We have oriented ourselves here 
on proven methods (for example, Khatena & Morse. 1985; Khatena & Tor- 
rance, 1976; McGreevy, 1982; Taylor & Ellison, 1978). 

In addition to these tests, we are also using questionnaires to measure crea- 
tive achievements in many areas of interest. The model for this are instruments 
from Sylvia Rimm for all age groups (Rimm & Davis, 1980). 



4. Sample Planning and Organization 

Our sample must have the following characteristics: 

(1) It should be relatively representative of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

(2) At the end of the selection of highly gifted youth, the sample at each age 
level shouid be so large that enough subjects for each expected pattern of 
giftedness is present and no type disappears in following years through 'ex- 
perimental mortality'. 

(3) It must be about 33.3 times as large as mentioned in (2) above since the rate 
of selection for highly gifted is to be about 3%. 

A simple computation gives us 30,000 subjects in the initial sample, inas- 
much as 150 subjects are desired as highly gifted at each level. We have been 
striving for this number and despite political and organizational problems, we 
were able to acquire some 25,000 subjects during the last few months. 

The first identification phase (teacher nomination) was completed in Febru- 
ary 1986. During the months March to July 1986, the data collection for the se- 
cond phase (tests and questionnaires) took place after which the final subject 
selection for yearly measurement will be established. Following the summer 
vacation, starting September 1986, another follow-up study is planned in 
which additional personal and environmental factors relevant to a causal 
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model of creative achievement are to be collected. The first results on the qual- 
ity of the instruments used as well as on the structure of giftedness and the rela- 
tionship between giftedness and achievement should be ready in the fall of 
1986. There is much left for us to do before then. 

Summary 

In (he past highly gifted children were mainly identified using intelligence quo- 
tients. This practice led to a one-dimensional definition of giftedness in the- 
ory. Currently, multi-factor concepts of giftedness are preferred and also put 
into practice. Strangely enough, the concepts of giftedness that are employed 
are seldom analyzed regarding their validity or their connection to the achieve- 
ment behaviors of the gifted or even with regard to developmental-psychologi- 
cal aspects. The research project being earned out at the University of Munich 
on giftedness follows a different path, that of the so-called typological ap- 
proach. Assuming several dimensions of giftedness (intelligence, creativity, 
social competence, psychomotor, and musical abilities) or trait configura- 
tions, different types of gifted ch ildren are found The types are defined here as 
various giftedness profiles which are empirically separate groups. In each 
group, those children with the highest values on the relevant dimension are the 
highly gifted. 

In addition to the improved method of identification of gifted children and 
adolescents, the longitudinal study is based on the following goals: 1) Exami- 
nation of the stability of types of giftedness over time; 2) Observation of 
changes in various individual types of giftedness over time and conditions 
causing change; 3) Examination of causal models in relation to potential adult 
achievement for each type of giftedness. The analysis of individual develop- 
ment processes and socialization conditions of highly gifted children and 
adolescents from the ages of 4 to 14 years will be carried out as well. The 
method design and the measurement instruments are described in detail and 
relevant problems of the research in progress are discussed. The results are not 
only useful for psychological counseling and educational nurturance of gifted 
students, but also they should create a reliable and valid basis for identifica- 
tion procedures. 
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CHAPTER V 



Identification of Highly Gifted Adolescents - 
Methods and Experiences 

GunlerTrosI 



1. Introduction 

In this contribution a multi-stage program for the identification of highly 
gifted students is presented which was run by the German National Scholar- 
ship Foundation (Studienst ?tung des deutschen Volkes). F irst, the organiza- 
tion and its functions will be introduced. Then the assessment program vHI be 
described, and some of the results of the evaluation will be discussed. Thecon- 
tnbution will close with four theses on principles and methods of identifying 
the highly gifted. 

2. Functions of the German National Scholarship Foundation 

The Studienst if tung is the largest West German scholarship organization; it 
was founded in 1925. It is sponsored by ihc Federal Government (more than 80 
percent of the budget), by the governments of the states (Bundeslander) andb> 
private donors. The annual budget amounts to 25 milhon DM. Affiliated with 
the Studienstiftung is a research institution: The Institute for Test Develop- 
ment anu Research into Talent (Institutfw Test- und Begabungsforschung). 

At present there are about 4,500 Studienstiftung scholars; they make up 
about one half of one percent of all West German university students. 

The regular scholarship programs offeree by the Studienstiftung cover the 
entire time span of academic studies, starting with the first semester at univer- 
sity, including one year of study abroad, and ending with the completion of 
the doctor^ dissertation. The scholarships noi only include financial support 
(the amount of the monthly allowaneedepends on the family ireome); in addi- 
tion and even more important are the non-material offerings. These include 
such things as a) regular meerngs of students of various disciplines with a 
professor from ucir university who is entrusted by th^ Studienstiftung with 
the honorary function of adviser and who organizes acauemicanc cultural ac- 
tivities for group; interdisciplinary summer schools for students from all 
over the Federal Republic; c) excursions and participation in academic con- 
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gresses. The stuaents cannot apply for a scholarship themselves. The candi- 
dates must be nominated by the headmaster of their school - when they are 
about to leave school - or by a university professor during their academic 
studies. 

This program for the identification of highly gifted students, which was also 
the largest program oi this kind ever carried out in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, involving more than 45,000 people, will be presented in the following 
section. 



3 A Three-Stage Program for the Identification of Highly Gifted Adolescents 

The program took place in six of the eleven Bundeslander (states) of the Fed- 
eral Republic. It was introduced in 1970 a r was run until 1980 in the way 
described below (cf. figure 1); since 19, it ha* been continued in a reduced 
form for financial leasons. 

Every year, each of the schools leading to the 'Abitur' certificate - which is 
the prerequisite for admission to the university - were asked to nomiii. .e those 
pupils, who at the beginning of the last (13th) school year, were in the top ten 
percent in terms of average grades jbtained in the 12th school year (first stage). 

All nominees were invited to take a test (Auswahttest der Studienstiftung = 
ATS) which was administered one* a year on the same day in all states tnat were 
involved in the program (second stage). The ATS is a general scholastic apti- 
tude test, similar to the well-known American college entrance tests but 
tailored for the high aptitude level of this preselected k "roup of nominees, i.e. it 
has a very high ceiling, ^he test consists of a verbal section containing 80 items 
and of a quantitative section containing 30 items (TkosT, 1980). It lasts approx- 
imately three hours. Every year ne*v test items are used; however, the items are 
pre-tested. Participation in the test is free of charge. 

On the basis of a multiple cut-off procedure, about one third of the exam- 
inees were selected for the third stage of the program. Those who ranked 
among the top ten percent of all examinees either in the verbal or in the quan- 
titative section and those who ranked among the top 25 percent accoixling to 
their total test score were named 'finalists'. They were invited to three-day 
seminars during which members of the Foundation's selection committee had 
the opportunity to meet the candidates in interviews and to observe the«> per- 
formance in peer groups. First, each participant went through two intd ,iews. 
The interviewers first studied a biographical questic .inaire giving information 
£0out the candidate's personal background, the home situation, curricular 
and extracurricular interests and activities, academic motivation and career 
plans as well as 'unusual experiences'. In addition, thequestionnaire served as 
a guideline for the interview The duration of each interview was 45 minutes 
plus 15 minutes to take notes on the previous interview and to prepare for the 
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—\t one. Second, the candidates took part in nine group sessions with eight 
competitors; in each session, one of the participants read a paper (15 minutes) 
on a topic of his or her choice. This was subsequently discussed by the group 
(for 30 minutes); a member of the selection committee observed the sessions. 
Third, each candidate participated in a 'leadcrless group discussion', for one 
hour small groups of four or five candidates had to discuss a problem which 
was presented to them at the beginning of the session and they had to find a so- 
lution agreeable to all. Again, a member of the committee bserved the session 
without intervening. 

Each candidate was judged by four members of the selection committee; 
each 'judge' met 36 candidates, 18 in the interviews and 18 in the two forms of 
group discussions. More than 14,000 candidates attended the seminars in the 
years 1970-1980. The members of the selection committee weie instructed to 
obsei ve the following rules: 

- An overall judgement on the 'giftedncss' of each candidate (i.e. his or her 
qualification for a scholarship) was to be made on a ten point rating scale. 

- The rating was to be cased on the qualification of all ot the 36 candidates 
that had been observed during the particular seminar; the full range of the 
rating scale was to be used; the mean of the ratings of each judge was to be 
abouc 5.5 points. 

- The judges were not to discuss their individual ratings before the end of the 
seminar. 

AH candidates were put into a rank order on the basis Oi :he sum of the rat- 
ings they had been given. According to their position in this rank order, one 
fourth to one third of the participants of the seminar were selected as Studien- 
stiftung scholr's. In this way, about the top one percent of the successive popu- 
lations of pupils leaving secondary school were ick -tified and awarded a 
scholarship which was valid from the first day of study at the university. 

The assessment program aims at identifying, at a relatively tarly stage, 
"young people whose high scholastic "iftedncss and whose personality give 
reason to expect outstanding achievement in the general interest of society" 
(statutes of the Studienstiftung). So the award of a scholarship embodies a 
prediction of future achievement rather than the reward of past achievement. 

The qualities listed below are considered as indicators on which the predic- 
tion of outstanding achievement can be based: 

- high eogmtn e abilities, 

- flexibility of mind, 

- intellect ual l unosit> and drive, 

- persistence at work, 

- breadth and depth ot interests, 

- abilities to respond to emotional and aesthetic stimuli, 

- a sense ot responsibility, 

- personal intcgnn 
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While performance in school and performance in the test give information 
primarily on the candidates intellectual capacity, academic motivation and 
study habits, the observations during the seminars with the individuals in the 
face-to-face confrontation and in the peer-group sessioi allow for judge- 
ments in the domains of interests, self-esteem, social behavior, and more 
general personality traits. 



4. Empirical Findings with the Assessment Program 

A number of control studies have been carried out along with the assessmen t 
program. 

(1) The results of internal test analyses with the Auswahltest der Studien- 
stiftung indicated that the average difficulty of the test was well adapted to the 
high ability level of the pupils nominated for the assessment program; the 
values for the instrumental reliability of the t^st were satisfactory (Studien- 
stiftung, 1974, p. 59). 

(2) On a sample of 885 interviewees and 102 interviewers, the objectivity of the 
interview ratings, defined as the degree of agreement between two interviewers 
independently evaluating t he same candidates, was examined. The coefficient 
of the correlation was .55. This finding confirms the wide-spread assumption 
that interviews are considerably less objective than standardized tests, 
however, the value is by no means lower than most coeffieiei/s for the objec- 
tivity of grading practices in school (cf. Ingenkamp, 1977). Th orrelation be- 
tween the interview ratings and the ratings on the basis of the observations in 
group discussions was .48. 

(3) An analysis of the intercorrelation of the three t ypes of diagnostic informa- 
tion used in the assessment program (average school grades, test results, rat- 
ings in the seminar) yielded correlation coefficients between .20 and .30 (Stu- 
dienstiftung, 1974, p. 59; TkosT, 1984, p. 98). Therefore it seems safe to assume 
that the diagnostic procedures in the three stages oj' iSsessment do cover fairly 
different aspects of giftedness and thus have complementary functions. 

(4) 2,550 pupils who had been nominated for the assessment program in 1972 
were compared with a /epresentative sampie of 6,000 West German pupils of 
the same school year on the basis of the responses to the same biographical 
questionnaire (Rahn, 1978). It wa^ possible ;o show that the nominees - i.e. the 
top ten percent of the pupils according to their avcrag : grades - differed con- 
siderably from the total group in the following features: 
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- The nominees apparently dispose of a higher 'potential of activity': not only 
do they do extremely well in school; the range and the intensity of their ex- 
tracurricular interests and activities are much greater than in the total 
group. 

- The nominees make use of non-compulsory opportunities to learn to a 
greater extent, e.g. by working in voluntary study groups, by participating in 
essay competitions etc., by taking voluntary foreign language courses, by 
selecting and using special literature. 

Yet no marked difference could be observed between the socioeconomic 
background of the top pupils and the representative sample of pupils. 

(5) While all of the studies reported so far were cross-sectional investigations - 
i.e. the data taken into considerati in were all collected at the same time -, 
another study was designed as a follow-up validity study. All nominees of the 
year 1972 (N = 2,550) were subsequently observed during their academic 
career (Laagland, 1978). Various criteria of academic success, satisfaction 
with the chosen area of study and self-esteem were obtained for 1,906 students 
four years after the assessment program had taken place. 

For each of the three groups of all nominees (first stage), of the finalists (se- 
cond stage) and of those who were awarded a scholar lip (third stage of the as- 
sessment program), table 1 sho\^ the percentage of those who received A 
grades, B or C grades and D or F grades in the first university examination 
which can be taken after 2 or 3 years of study. It should be noted that, as a 
whole, the group under considers. ion Call nominees') scored well above the 
average in the first academic examination: 82 percent received A or B giades! 
Yet those who passed the scholastic aptitude test - the 'finalists' - did better in 
the examination and much more so those who passed the last stage of the as- 



Tablc I Distribution ol a\er t gcgradcsinthefint examinational thcuimcrsity for three different 
subgroups has ing participated in the assessment program for highly gifted adolescents 
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sessment program (3^ vs. 40 vs. 51 percent received A grades). This finding 
may be part ly due to the effect of a 4 self-ful filling prophecy' and to the positive 
effects of the scholarship itself. 

As far as correlations between the predictors Average grade in school' and 
'overall score in the scholastic apptude test' and the .riterion 'average grade in 
the first university examination 1 are concerned, high coefficients cannot be ex- 
pected given the fact that the whole group of nominees is highly preselected by 
their achievement in school. 

Table 2 presents the values fc jnd in the follow-up study. The correlation be- 
tween the average grade in sciiool and the criterion of academic success is 
somewhat higher than the one between performance in the test and the same 
criterion. The ;e results indicate that even among already highly selected pupils 
better sch^ ' trades and better test scores tend to go along wit h greater success 
at the university. 



Table 2 Coirclation between the predictors 'average school tirade' and 'overall score in the 
scholastic aptitude test' and the criterion 'average grade in the first examination ?t the 
university' (inier-.a! 4>ears. N ~ 1.202) 



predictor 


Pearson correlation r 


level ot significance 


average grade in the 






12th school \ear 




001 


overall score :r. the ^.'hola^'c 






aptitude test 


16 


001 



Apart from the studies alread> mentioned which were specific for the three- 
stage assessment program, the Studienstiftung maintains long-term follou-up 
studies of their former scholars - regardless of the kind of assessment program 
that led to their selection. The results of the most recent analyses on 7,500 
former scholars (Rahn, 1981 a-d, Reind^ & Rahn, 19S1) furnish further evi- 
dence for the assumption that Studienstiftung scholars, as a rule, have aca- 
demic records far abo/e average and, at a fairly early age reach professional 
positions of high responsibility. Again, the question poses itself to what extent 
the high academic and professional success is the effect of the motivational 
reinforcement connected with a scholarship, with the pers^al counseling, the 
various educational opportunities and intellectual challenges it provides, and 
to what extent it is the confirmation of a valid system of identification and 
selection of the gifted. 
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5. Four Thes on the Identification of the Highly Gifted 



On the basis of the experiences with the assessment program described above, 
four theses on principles and methods of identifying highly gifted students can 
be put forward: 

(1) Identification of the highly gifted is basically a prediction of future 
achievement which must be empirically validated - on the students selected 
and on control groups. 

(2) High-level cognitive abilities are necessary but not sufficient indicators 
for the identification of the highly gifted; interests, attitudes, motives and 
working habits must also be taken into account. 

(3) Outstanding past achievement in particular areas ranks among the most 
important predictors of outstanding future achievement in the respective 
areas. 

(4) For a wide-range identification of the highly gifted a multi-stage assess- 
ment program allowing for the combination of a) an evaluation of previous 
achievement, b) the assessment of tne cognitive abilities by means of stan- 
dardized diagnostic instruments and c) the judgement of more general perso- 
nality traits and social behavior on the basis of personal counter (in inter- 
views, in group discussions) seems to be both economic and valid. 

Summary 

A three-stage program for the identif cation of highly gifted adolescents was 
run by the German National Scholarship Foundation (Studienstiftung Jes 
deutschen Volkes) in the years 1970-1980. Forty-five thousand adolescents in 6 
states (Lander) of the Federal Republic of Germany participated m the pro- 
gram. The stages of the assessment program consisted of: 

- the nomination of the top ten percent of all pupils of the 13th school year 
based on then average school grades; 

- the admission of 30 percent of the nominees as finalists* to a three day as- 
sessment seminar on the basis cf their performance in a high-level scholastic 
aptitude test; 

- :he award of a scholarship to 25-33 percent of the finalists on the basis of 
their performance and behavior during the assessment seminar where the 
candidates went through two interviews, presented a paper, and partici- 
pated in a series of group discussions. 

Several control studies were carried out along with the assessment, inves- 
tigating the reliability of the diagnostic instruments and procedures, the inter- 
cor relation of the different types of diagnostic information, typical differences 
between thi participants in the program and the total group of West German 
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pupils tn the 13 th school yean and the predictive validity of the assessment 
procedures tn view of the future academic success of the participants. 

On the basis of the experiences with the assessment program and the results 
of the control studies, Jour theses on prt ctples and methods of identifying 
highly gifted adolescents are presented. 
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CHAPTER VI 



Identification by Provision: 

Limited Field Test of a Radical Alternative for 

Identifying Gifted Students 

Bruce M. Shore & Athana.sios Tsiamis 



There is no standard way to identify giftedness but the literature is absolutely 
clear t hat such identification is widely based on IQ measures alone or in com- 
bination with others, even in the face of increasing recognition of the inade- 
quacies, perhaps even injustices, of such practices (ai.vino, McDonnel & 
Richert, 1981; Yarborough & Johnson, 1983). 

Research on identification has generally compared single selection criteria, 
the goal being to show that one was better or worse. In recent years, as the defi- 
nition of giftedness has broadened, the emphasis has shifted to comparing a 
set of criteria to a single one. There is virtually no research which explores the 
effect of having no formal selection procedure at all, offering a program 
labeled and designed for the gifted, but through an essentially 'open door' 
(Birch, 1984). Th ; s process can be called selection by provision, an expression 
attributed to Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, Tom Marjoram of London. 
Do children selec' . by provision differ on any identification criteria from 
those admitted to programs in more conventional ways? 

This study compares a »mall number of psychological and social charac- 
terises of tvo groups of gifted children, one identified on a relatively 'open' 
criterion, selection by provision, and one on the basis of traditional aptitude 
and achievement criteria. An absolutely 'open door' program is difficult to 
create for such a study as this; the realities and ethics coeducational research 
limit any study of this type to be an approximation of the ideal in some 
respects. The expectations were that the groups would be very similar in overall 
measures, based on the wide range of correlations among measures reported in 
the literature, but that the selection-by-provision group would include more 
low achievers, children with spatial rather than verbal ability, and children of 
low socioeconomic status. 
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I. Method 



Subjects were 174 children in grades four to eight (ages 9 to 13) attending a 
summer school for the giftc sponsored by McGill University jointly with a 
major Montreal school boai (Ross & Shore, 1984, 1985; Shore, 1985), and 
68 children attending a summer school offered by a suburban school board. 



The st udent s * ho attended the Uctiill school \sere not tested lor admission Parents *ere asked 
to indicate if the child met am of the lolloping cnteria a) being in a gifted program, b) being iden- 
tified as eligible to be in one, or c) being recommended by a parent, teacher, or any other adult. 

The s iburban children could be admitted b\ one of t *o routes, a) Being first selected by their 
teachers usingtheRFN/i ui-Hartman Scales{RtN/i metal . 197f), then scoring at the 90th per- 
:entilc in theCanadian Test of Basic Skills, or b) being nominated b> parents m combination with 
a high IQ on the WISC-R. then subject to appro\al b> a panel ol leathers and psychologists 

Comparison of the two overall groups provided the first test of the research 
question. Since the third admission criterion for the McGill group was the 
most 'open', children whose parents indicated that basis for admission were 
compared to the others, and in the suburban school, children whose parents 
indicated in a questionnaire that they were aware of their child's giftedness be- 
fore the school recognized it, despite the basis for admission, were compared 
with those who were first identified as gifted by the school through formal test- 
ing (cf. table 1). 



lable 1 Sample Design 





School 


Identified 


Adult 


Identified 




Bo\s 


G'rls 


Boys 


Curls 


McGill Ciroup 


33 


61 


33 


45 


Suburban 


IS 


36 


6 


8 



Two groups of measures were used. To assess psychological characteristics 
we used the Otis-Lennon (Form J, Elementary 1 1 and Intermediate) verbal IQ 
test (Otis & Lennon, 1969,, the Raven Standard Progressive Matrices test of 
nonverbal IQ (Raven, Court & Raven, 1977), the Unusual Uses, Conse- 
quences and Drawings tests from the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 
(1974), and parents' overall reports of their children's school performance. 
Personality and social measures included tne Intellectual Achievement 
Responsibility measure of academic locus of control (Crandall, Katkovsky 
& Crandall, 1965), the Piers-Harris self-concept scale (Piers & Harris, 
1969), the Dependcnce-Proncness Scale (Flandexs, Anderson & Amidon, 
1961) and a parent questionnaire asking for demographic information and 
their concerns about the role in the identification of giftedness in relation to 
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the school's. The questionnaire was based on the work of Ross (1985) and 
Renzulli, Reis & Smith (1981). The data were collected during ciass time in 
the summer of 1984. 

Correlation matrices for all measures were employed to confirm their dis- 
tinctiveness. Multiple analysis of variance was conducted for the identifica- 
tion procedure and firsi identifier of giftedness. Chi-squares and cross- 
tabulations were used to compare the frequencies of occurrence of traits and 
the similarity of the distribution of grades at regular school. The same statis- 
tics were used to assess parents' familiarity with giftedness Finally, frequency- 
distribution tables were constructed to assess the distribution of special abili- 
ties of skills of the children, as reported by the parents. Statistical results and 
tables are not presented here, due to the limitc.ions of space in such a volume 
as this. However, as much detail as possible is given about the results in a narra- 
tive form. 

2. Results and Discussion 

Correlations among all the measures employed were below .20 and even nega- 
tive except between the Otis-Lennon and Raven tests (r = .30), and among the 
Torrance subtests (r = .30). This was taken as evidence that the variables in- 
vestigated were reasonably independent of each other. 

Only four of 16 possible differences were found to be statistically significant 
on comparison of the school groups. The McGill group scored higher than the 
suburban on one Torrance score (divergent figural) and boys did better than 
girls on divergent figural, verbal and total, in both schools. This supports the 
conclusion that on measures of aptitude and personality, the two groups are 
essentially not distinguishable. These results offer only slight support for the 
hypothesis that the identification-by-provision group would include more 
children with high spatial rather than verbal ability. As a matter of curiosity, 
the average Otis-Lennon IQs in both schools vere high, 124.6 at McGill and 
122.6 in the suburban school. 

Both groups were equally high on the Piers-Harris self-concept scale, 
higher than the mean of the population on which t^e test was standardized (as 
previously found by Ketcham& Snyder, 1977, anu Karnes& Wherry. 1981). 
Contrary to previous results (Rodenstein & Gliokauf-Hudges, 1979, and 
Stopper, 1978), no sex differences were found. 

An obscure three-way interaction was found to be statistically significant on 
the personal independence scale. Students admitted on the basis of school 
selection were more personally independent, especially the boys in the subur- 
ban sample. There were no differences in main effects nor other interactions. 
In the standardization sample, boys were also found to be less dependent. 
Most importantly, both groups were more independent than hie Mandardiza- 
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tion sample, that is, than unselected children, a result previously reported by 
Landau (1981) and Lucito (1964). 

Students from the two schools did not differ significantly on academic in- 
dependence, however, this was at about the same level as the test standardiza- 
tion sample This was unexpected and in contrast with studies showing that 
gifted children have high internal locus of control (Davis & Rimm, 1985; Mil- 
gram & Milgram, 197C). As in the standardization sample, girls were siightly 
more academically independent than boys. It seems useful to have distin- 
guished between personal and scholastic independence. 

The followir g analyses compared those children, in eithei school, who were 
first identified as gifted without formal tests by parents, ttachers, or other 
adults, with those first recognized by formal testing conducted by the school. 

On the eight intelligence and creativity measures, only two significant main 
effects were found in the analyses of variance. Boy* at the McGill school ob- 
tained higher divergent verbal and divergent total scores than girls. These two 
are obviously related, and unrelated to the admissions criteria. As an aside, 
this pattern of sex differences, though not statistically significant, was ob- 
served throughout the study. The main conclusion is that there is no important 
difference between the groups on the criterion measures. At the suburban 
school, the boys' scores were significantly higher only on the divergent total 
score. For the benefit of the reader interested in IQs, the Otis-Lennon average 
IQ for the formally tested group was 125.9; for the adult-identified group it 
was 123.4. 

In neither case was there any significant difference related to who first iden- 
tified giftedness, though the following points are of some interest. 

There were no statistically significant differences in self- concept, but per- 
formance was high compared to unselected children. Previous results are con- 
tradictory; Lehman & Erdwins (1981) reported higher scores for gifted chil- 
dren, but Cohen & Cohen (1983) and Rogers (1980) found the gifted to be 
lower. Ti dwell (1980) also compared IQ-selected versus teacher- or 
administrator-nominated selection and found no differences in self-concept 
related to identification procedure and sex but significant differences in terms 
of race, not a concern in the present study but a reason for expecting socioeco- 
nomic differences. 

There were no differences with regard to independence, personal or aca- 
demic, but both groups were more personally independent than the normative 
sample. As before, intellectual independence was similar to that for unselected 
children, and boys again showed some advantages. 

To recapitulate, both the identified-by-provision and traditionally identi- 
fied groups shared the following characteristics: Creativity, high intelligence, 
high positive self-concept, and average Intellectual independence (perhaps 
reflecting common school experiences in this regard). Personal independence 
was higher in the traditionally identified group, although it was higher than 
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the norm in both. No differences, direct or indirect, were observed in social 
composition, except for a slight indication of openness to underachieves in 
the by-provision group; this remains to be examined more directly. 

Parents were asked how much their view should count in the identification 
process, if they were familiar with characteristics of gifted children, if schools 
.should play the major role in identification, and had the school not endorsed 
the child's enrollment ;rj the summer program, would they have enrolled their 
child anyway. 

There were no dil Terences between the schools on the parents' view of their 
role. They believe they can be useful in the identification process. Pievious 
studies indicated that parents are relegated more to lobbying than being in- 
volved in identification (Nathan, i979;0'Neil, 1978). About 82 r o from both 
schools answered positively about being familiar with characteristics of gift- 
edness. 

The extent of school responsibility for identification was examined in three 
ways. First, there were no significant differences between the two schools; 70°To 
at McGill and 90% at the suburban school accorded the school a major i ole in 
identification The slight deference is in th*: direction that would be expected. 
Second, within the McGill groan, responses of parents of adult-nominated 
children were compared with the others'. More nominating parents at the 
McGill than suburban school disagreed hi:' the school should be the major 
identifier. This could well be an artifact of the design of the study, but indi- 
cates that selection-by-provision does attract children who^e parents view the 
role of the school differently and who may not ft el to the same extent that they 
are adequately served by their schools, even if there :.re tew differences of any 
importance to be observed among the children themselves. This reminds edu- 
cators that schools serve parents as well as children and the community as a 
whole. 

There were no differences on the fourth question: Most parents agreed that 
they would enroll their children anyway. 

In summary, parents feel positively about their inclusion in the identifica- 
tion process, and confident that they are familiar with the characteristics of 
gifted children. Parents in the identification-by-provision setting feel that the 
school is le»s important in identification. 

Parents were also asked to comrrh it on their children's leadership qualities 
among peers, curiosity, ability to combine unrelated ideas, and seeking in- 
dependent answers to problems. These are characteristics frequently reported 
in the literature as applying to gifted children. No significant fierences were 
found when comparing the parents fiom the *wo schools. Most parents, 75^0, 
selected the two highest categories on the five-point scale. When the responses 
for the two groups within the schools were examinee', some differences were 
found. /\t the McGill summer school, children admi/id o** ^rental recom- 
mendation wea' rated higher in creativity and independence. There vveic no 
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such differences at the suburban school. Students in all groups were high and 
equal in leadership and curiosity. No differences were found on the measures 
of these qualities, as reported earlier, but there is no reason to presume the tests 
and parents' opinions are measures of exactly the same qualities. These results 
indicate that some children might not have been accepted on the basis of a 
school testing program, but were, in fact, appropriately enrolled. 

No differences were found among any of the groups on the children's special 
skills or talents as reported by the parents, such as music, drawing, acting, 
general creativity, mathematical ability, and verbal expression. 

Finally, parents wen 1 asked to describe their children's academic perfor- 
mance in regular school on a five point descriptive scale: 

- Outstanding, superior, clearh at the top of the class 

- Ver> good, no problems, but not at the top of the class 

- Ver> good at some things, not as good at others 

- A\erage. and sometimes e\ en less than a\erage 

- GeneralK not \er\ good, this has Ken a problem 

Comparison groups were constructed as in the earlier analyses. Chi-square 
tests were not significant. Students in both schools were reported to have per- 
formed similarly, nearly half the children being at the top of the class, most of 
the rest in the second and third categories. More parents at the suburban 
school indicated the second category and more at McGili the third, an interest- 
ing but not statistically significant result. It is consistent with earlier observa- 
tions about these groups. In both schools more than 90<?o of the replies were in 
the first three categories. This was to be expected at the suburban school. At 
the McGili program it indicates more variable performance across subjects, 
hence possible greater inclusiveness of the selection process. It would be better, 
in subsequent research, to have actual performance data from school records! 

Overall, all groups were reported by their parents to have performed well at 
regular school. Most of the students seem to have done much better than the 
average child; in fact, half of them were described as outstanding at school, 
while the rest were reported as being very good in all or some subjects at 
school. These findings challenge t he expectation that underachieves would be 
included, especially at the McGili program. 

3. Coi.clusioiis 

Identification-by-provison was found to generate a summer-school popula- 
tion essentially not distinguishable from identification based on high scores 
on achievement or IQ tests. Parents and teachers can be accurate r nd effective 
identifiers of gifted students, supported by the fact that no difference was 
found in the performance on all measures by the populations of both schools 
when the independent variable was taken to be who first identified giftedness 
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in the child, the parent or school. Parents and teachers having identified the 
giftedness without a checklist makes the success of the identification even 
more valuable. No advantages were found, however, for identification-by- 
provision in the identification of minority or culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren, although there were indications that gif'ed underachieves were included 
to a greater extent than following identification with tests; the study was not, 
however, an adequate test of these effects. 

The study does not contend that testing is invalid and fails to identify gifted 
children. However, identification by provision appears to bring a comparable 
group together, a group that might be called 'garden-variety' gifted who dc 
well in school and score well on tests. Identification by provision and substan- 
tial reliance on the general recommendations of parents and teachers are 
strongly endorsed in the recognition and service of gifted children. 



3.1 Educational Implications 

Identification by provision is in accord with a view of education of the gifted 
which calls for a more 'open-door' policy in the identification process. 

Because of certain circumstances that exist in the nature of testing, particu- 
lar types of children who have potential are not identified as gifted. The best 
known groups of these children areminority, culturally or economically disad- 
vantaged gifted, and underachieves. In this study such children were not no- 
tably found, except possibly underachievers in some subjects, under the 
identification-by-provision mode. This may simply be a consequence of the 
fact that the two programs in this study were summer programs for which a fee 
was required; the strategy remains to be tested in a public school system during 
the school year. Neveitheless, identification by provision is philosophically 
more open to serving children who would be excluded by other selection proce- 
dures, and the onus is on educators to use the potential savings from *:he poss- 
ibly unnecessary mass testing to concentrate on selective searches for hard-to- 
find gifted and potentially gifted children, for scholarships for the economi- 
cally disadvantaged gifted, research, program development and implementa- 
tion. 

A general educational implication t hen is that the educatio nal system might 
serve its general and gifted population better by using identification by provi- 
sion. Parents and teachers are the least expensive ident ificatic n resource and it 
is to the advantage of differential education for the gifted if they would be well 
used. Administrators also have to bring schools into contact w ith parent s since 
parents feel excluded from the identification process. 
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3.2 Limitations of the Stud) 

Caution is required in accepting the results of this study. It is primarily 
descriptive, both schools operated on a strictl) voluntary and fee-paying basis, 
and the tests and questionnaires used, although they seemed best for the study, 
may not enjoy universal acceptance. However, the fact that so few differences 
were found between the two programs is an indication, at least, that ap- 
proaches such as identification by provision have merit. This is certainly a rad- 
ical alternative to commonly advocated practice, but it may well be sound and 
highly defensible pedagogically, philosophically, cost-effectively, and legally. 
What is needed now is reports of the impact of field tests in regular school set- 
tings, especially in schools that have traditional identification processes now 
in place and can collect baseline data against which to examine the effects of 
the change. 



Sum mar> 

Among the most frequently cued recommendations for the education of 
gifted children is the use of multiple criteria m their identification. This advice 
has been arm ed at by comparing the results of the use of multiple criteria with 
those of a single measure in various ciuumstances. What has not been fully in- 
vestigated is the effect of not having any formal identification program at ah. 

Two differently selected groups of gifted children were compared. The first 
consisted of children largely identified by provision, accepted on parents* or 
another adult's recommendation. The second was selected on the basis of 
measured school performance and anti tude tests. Data were collected on apti- 
tude and personality measures commonly associated with selection for pro- 
grams for the gifted. 

No statistically significant differences of any importance were found. The 
group identified by offering a suitable program and opening the doors to those 
interested was not distinguishable from the group selected by the school on the 
basis of formal tests. It was concluded that forn al selection by testing was not 
necessary for a substantial number of gifted pupils, but that resources for such 
service . could be redirected to program development and services, and to the 
search for hard-to-find special populations of gifted children. 
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CHAPTER VII 



The Identification and Labeling of Gifted Children. 
What Does Research Tell Us? 



Am Robinson 



In his address to the Fourth World Conference on Gifted and Talented Chil- 
dren in Montreal, Professor Albert Jacquard, the eminent French geneticist 
pleaded with conferees not to use the word or label 'giitcd' (Jacquard, 1983). 
He found the word to be "disastrous, a linguistic mistake". In labeling certain 
children gifted and implementing change in school to their advantage, Jac- 
quard cautioned that we "flatten all those who are termed underendowed" 
Jacquard's statements are a 'tough' charge to researchers and educators in- 
terested in identifying gifted students and subsequently counseling them. 
Thus, I am delighted to join the symposium today to take an investigatory 
'poke' at this issue. 



1. The 'Labeling' Concept in Talent Research 

Before proceeding, it is necessary to define u hat is meant by labeling and to 
outline the scope of the present paper. First, labeling means assigning a cate- 
gorical descriptor to a child primarily to secure needed educational service. 
Thus, labeling carries with it more than stereotyping: It implies that some sort 
of differential treatment, or assistance, or adaptation of the educational sys- 
tem is required once the child has been identified as gifted. Of course, broadly 
considered, many of the effects of labeling arc the effects that special educa- 
tional interventions have on gifted children. When wc learn from Kulik & 
Kulik (1984) that acceleration has positive effects on the achievement of gifted 
adolescents, such a finding can be interpreted as information about the prac- 
tice of labeling children gifted. Studies which address the efficacy of school 
programs for the gifted are relevant to the issue of labeling; however, program 
evaluation studies are not the focus of this discussion. Instead, these remarks 
focus on the social and emotional consequences of labeling gifted children. 
Docs the labei do them harm or giod? What do others think about it? Are the 
effects positive? Negative? Or mixed? By examining the empirical base, we 
may have a better idea of the consequences of identifying and labeling some 
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children gifted and how we might help the labeled child and others understand 
that label. 
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2. Results of Labeling Studies about Talented and Gifted Children 

Very few empirical studies have directh investigated the effects of labeling on 
the gifted from the perspective of social deviance theor>, the generally ac- 
cepted framework of labeling research (Guskin et al., 1983). Those studies 
that are available report contradictory findings: Labeling has positive, nega- 
tive, and no effects (Robinson, 1984). 

Most labeling studies done on the gifted investigate w hat others think about 
a child or youth so identified. However, there are at least two or three studies 
which examine labeling from the perspective of the labeled child, and we will 
consider these first. An early, classic study by Tannenbaum (?V62) on adoles- 
cent attitudes toward academic brilliance is essentially a labeling study. Tan- 
nenbaim found that in and of itself, the 'brilliant 1 label was not considered 
negative by heterogeneous groups of adolescents. However, when a youth was 
described as brilliant and studious and uninterested in sports, he was viewed 
quite negatively. Tannenbaum concluded that the 'brilliant' label was not 
what caused hostility, but the appearance of other attributes considered sus- 
pect by adolescents - studiousness and non-athleticism. It is interesting that 
ability was not related to student perceptions: Gifted youths were as likely to 
view brilliant, studious, non athletes as negatively as their average ability 
peers. 

Using Tannenbaum's instruments, Morgan (1981) replicated the study in 
Colorado. Like Tannenbaum, Morgan found athleticism rather than brilli- 
ance to be the salient variable. But in contrast to Tannhnbaum, Morgan found 
the highest status was ascribed to the brilliant studious athtete (Tannenbaum's 
subjects rated the nonstudious, brilliant athlete highest). It seems likely that 
differences in school emphasis on achievement may have affected how the two 
groups of adolescents felt about studying. However, in both the Tannenbaum 
(1962) and Morgan (198!) studies, thepowerful label was 'athlete 1 not 'gifted'. 
These two studies would seem to suggest that at least in the school setting, the 
gifted label by itself is not necessarily perceived negatively. 

In fact, in a study which investigated gifted students only, Guskin et al. 
(1983) found that able adolescents attending a university summer program 
v lewed themselves and the gifted label positively. These students also reported 
negative attitudes from other* only 14 a /o of the time. These data led Guskin et 
al. to conclude that cont rary to popular notions, the gifted were not rejected by 
their peers. What is missing, of course, area series of labeling studies inves- 
tigating t he effects of the gifted label on younger as well as older children over 
time. At present we can only speculate on the perceptions of the labeled child 
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or youth about the gifted label. Howe\er, the limited empirical literature does 
not indicate thut young people view the label in a particularly negative 
fashion. 

In addition to examining th* effects of the gifted label on the labeled in- 
dividual, it is also important to rev iew the effects of the label on the family 
members and school acquaintances of the child or adolescent The acceptance 
of rejectionof these significant others has implications for successful counsel- 
ing, and the labeling literature does provide some insight about the conse- 
quences of our practices. 

In the context of the school, perceptions of the school personnel and of the 
classmates of labeled children have been a concern (Clark, 1979). For ex- 
ample, what do teachers think about labeled children, and do their perceptions 
affect their treatment of these students? There is some evidence to suggest that 
teachers view gifted students negatively (Jacobs, 1983) and will translate these 
feelings into grading practices which assign lower grades to children labeled 
gifted than to those labeled average (Craven, 1980). However, the findings are 
anything but consistent. Unlike Craven (1980), Robinson (1983) did not find 
pre-^ervice teachers systematically grading papers of gifted children lower 
than those of unlabeled children. 

In terms of 'eacher attitudes, a replication of Tannenbaum's study with pre- 
service andinservice teachers found that like adolescents, teachers were more 
likely to think positively or negatively about students based on their athleti- 
cism, rather than their brilliance (Cramond& Martin, 1985). Brilliant, studi- 
ous, non-athletes were most disliked. Brilliant, non-studious, athletes were 
viewed positively. 

Three other studies also investigated the effects of labeling on teacher per- 
ceptions and behavior. Rubovits& Maehr (1971) analyzed pre-service teacher 
interactions with student , labeled gifted and average and found that theaual- 
lty of teacher interaction differed due to label. Siudents labeled gifted were 
called on and piaiscd more than average students, thus the effects of the label 
did not seem to be negative. In a foilow-up study, however, they found an in- 
teresting twist when they included race as a variable. Black students labeled 
gifted were given the least attention, praised least, and mo^t criticized when 
compared with average black, gifted and average white students (Rubovits & 
Maehr, 1973). As with the case of non-athleticism and studiousness, the race 
variable rather than the gifted label seemed to be the critical determinant of 
teacher disapproval. The interaction between giftednessand other attributes is 
the subject of speculation by Maltby (1984). In an investigation of British 
primary and middle schools, Maltby found several instances of teachers de- 
labeling children who measured high on psychometric criteria but were from 
working class homes. Although the sample was too small for any empirical 
analysis, again there seem to be variable** like athleticism, race, and SES which 
'affect the effects 1 of labeling children gifted. Overall, research on teachers' 
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perceptions of the gifted label indicate that they are not overv\ helmingly nega- 
tive and that variables other than the gifted label may be more powerful indica- 
tors of teacher attitudes. 

For those interested in the counseling needs of the gifted and in the role 
counselors and psychologists play in identifying thegifted, there are more dis- 
turbing indications. These school personnel groups, rather than teachers, ap- 
pear to be negative towards children labeled gifted. The few American studies 
of these groups are attitudinal surveys which generaily ask questions about 
stereotypes of gifted children and about procedures for identifying and 
programming for them. Consequently, it is difficult to disentangle counselors' 
perceptions about providing special services for them without analyzing the 
attitudinal instrument item by item. 

However, in two studies, counselor attitudes toward children labeled gifted 
and school programs for them appear to be negative. 

Weiner (1968) found psychologists and psychometns;s held less favorable 
attitudes toward the gifted than teachers, university faculty, administrators, 
supervisors, and students. School personnel in districts with gifted programs 
were more favorable than those districts without programs. Fifteen years later, 
however, Deiulio (1984) found that guidance counselors and school psychol- 
ogists in schools with programs for the gifted were more negative about selec- 
tion and grouping of the children than about role of teachers and administra- 
tors or the behavior of gifted children. Mthough the presence or absence of a 
gifted program affected attitudes differently in the Weiner (1968) and Deiulio 
(1984) studies, overall, counselors and psychologists do not react positively to 
the gifted label. In light of the important role counselors and psychologists 
play in identifying gifted students and in providing guidance services, this ap- 
parently negative view of children labeled gifted is cause for concern. 

In summary, the attitude of school personnel toward children labeled gifted 
is somewhat mixed. Positive, negative, and no effects have been reported for 
teachers, and two studies indicate counselors and psychologists are affected 
negatively by the label. 

Labeling children gifted also has consequences for the family. In a study of 
twelve families, Fisher (1978) identified parents of high IQ children. Six of the 
children were labeled, that is they were selected for a school gifted program. 
The remaining six (although also high IQ) were not selected and were therefore 
considered unlabeled. Fisher found, however, that the parents perceptions' 
were more important than the school label. In the cases where the parents dis- 
agreed with the school evaluation, parents with unlabeled children labeled 
t hem anyway. The parents whose children were labeled gi fted by the school but 
who did not agree with the school's evaluation tended to see the label as a 
nuisance. They had difficulty with the concept of giftedness and questioned 
the appropriateness of the label for their child. In either case, school or family 
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label, the labeling process disrupted the family when there were non-gifted sib- 
lings. 

Building on Fisher's study, Corneli (1983) found that non-gifted siblings 
of gifted children were significantly less well adjusted than other siblings. 
Cornell (1983) investigated the family system and found that parents who 
perceived their child as gifted reported feeling prouder and in closer relation- 
ship to the labeled child than parents who did not perceive their child as gifted. 
Despite the apparently positive effects that the label might have on the rela- 
tionship between the labeled child and parent, Cornell focuses on the finding 
that non-gifted siblings suffer, i.e. they are significantly less well adjusted. 
Taken together, the Fisher (1978) and Cornell (1983) studies indicate that 
labeling children gifted has negative outcomes in multiple child families with 
both gifted and non-gifted children. 



3. Conclusions 

What, then, does this review tell us about the consequences of identifying and 
labeling some children? First, I think we must be very cautious about general- 
izations based on such limited and frequently contradictory literature. There- 
fore, these conclusions are offered tentatively and with the intent that further 
research will help us revise them. Despite the concern that labeling will inevi- 
tably have negative effects, the small research base does not unequivocally 
bear this out. Gifted adolescents seem to feel positively about the label. Par- 
ents of labeled children report positive relationships with their children. 
Teachers seem to interact positively w ith gifted children or to ignore the gifted 
label and respond to other characteristics like studir usness or race. The gifted 
label is not clearly a stigma. 

Neither is it a 'carte blanche' halo. Two areas are particularly sensitive to the 
effects of labeling and both have the potential for negative consequences. 
First, the disruption which occurs in two children families with one labeled 
and one unlabeled child is worrisome. As professionals, we need to be more at- 
tentive to thceffect school initiated labeling has on the family system. Perhaps 
our follow-up and parent education programs are not as intensive as they 
might be. Secondly, the negative attitudes of counselors and psychologists 
toward the gifted label are likely to affect labeled children, their families, and 
school programs as well. Many schools rely in part on these personnel for 
identification of the gifted. Subsequently, counselors may also play an impor- 
tant role in delivering services directly to iabeled children and youth. They may 
organize special seminars, plan schedules, and offer career guidance to the 
gifted. If they view the labeled child or youth negatively, it is likely to have an 
effect on the kind and quality of assistance they give to the child and family. 



In summary, it appears that the process of identifying and labeling children 
gtftjd is likely to affect the labeled child and those iround the youngster. 
Research has yet to specifv who is most affected and under what conditions, 
but an early pass at an undeveloped literature would indicate the consequences 
of the gifted label are not all negative despite concerns to the contrary. 



Summary 

Labeling is defined as assigning a categorical descriptor to a child in order to 
secure special educational services. Although the practice of labeling is 
widespread in American schools, there is considerable concern that singling 
children out for special programs will have negative effects. In particular, par- 
ents and educators express concern that labeling the child as gifted may cause 
social isolation, snobbishness in the child, or retaliation from hostile teachers. 
However, these possible negative effects must be considered in light of the 
positive effects of special school programming for the gifted. 

The gifted are labeled because they deviate from the norm in a positive way; 
they are 'above average' in intelligence creativity, or in whatever constellation 
of factors used to identify them. However their positive placement in the dis- 
tribution does not guarantee them acceptance or appreciation. As Weiss & 
Gallagher (1980) pointed out, society is quite ambivalent toward gifted in 
dividuals. They may be admired, but they are also envied and mistrusted. 

The effects of labeling children gifted are, at present, unclear. The few em- 
pirical studies investigating labeling report a variety of conflicting findings 
Robinson, 1984). Reasons for these contradictory findings may be due to the 
theory guiding labeling research and, in pert, to the different populations 
studied. In either case, the issue of identifying and subsequently labeling chil- 
dren as gifted continues to be an interesting and controversial area of investi- 
gation. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



A Taxonomical Approach to Qualitatively Differential 
Didactics for the Gifted in a Democracy 

Hans G. Jellen & David L. Guile} 



1. Introduction 

The term Differential Education for the Gifted (DEO) was developed by 
Professor Virgil Ward in order to describe an educational f oundation for the 
intellectually gifted. Ward established the term to supercede the semantically 
misleading and often abused terms of 'creative, gifted! or 'talented education! 
In 1961, Ward formulated a group of twelve theoretical propositions with en- 
suing corollaries to establish the foundation for DEG experiences. 

The foundation of ihis article is based on Ward's first proposition which 
c *ates: 

(I) That the educational program for intellectual!) superior indmdua'. should be derned from 
a balanced consideration of facts, opinions based on experience, and deductions from educational 
philosoph> as t hese relate to the capacities ot the indi\ iduals and to the probable social roles \* hich 
they will fill (p 81) 

As an extension of Ward's proposition, the authors' evolving knowledge 
base for DEG is not only theoretically organized but also adds clarification 
and justification to a much needed conceptualization of DEG. 



2. The Description of DEG wihtin a Taxonomical Framework 
2.1 Educational Taxonomies 

It is necessary toclarify t he subject to be taxonomized first before one can con- 
st ruct a relevant and significant taxonomy for general theory or specific objec- 
tives. An assessment of educational taxonomies displays a classificatory focus 
of specific intended behaviors. The following examples confirm this point. 

The taxonomies of Bloom (1956) and Kraihwohl (1964) classify the 
leai ner's cognitive and affective domains and the resultant thoughts, feelings, 
and actions from the learner's participation in the instructional process. The 
purpose of moral education, according to Kohlbtrg (1958), is to permit the 
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learner to achieve higher levels of moral development. To facilitate this goal, 
Kohlberg generated a classificatory scheme distinguished by increasingly 
complex patterns of thought. In his taxonomy, the learner proceeds from one 
level to the next toward the highest level or moral reasoning in which the 
learner is capable of thin king and reasoning about justice. Simpson (1965/66) 
designed a taxonomy which classifies "finely coordinated motor skills with a 
great deal of muscle control" (p 140). Simpson's taxonomy consists of five 
operational levels constructed Tor training in vocational areas or specialized 
artistic skills. A functional tavjnomy for classifying observable gross motor 
movements was also developed by Harrow (1972). Educators in physical edu- 
^°*ion can formulate objectives specific to gross motor skill development by 
utilizing her taxonomy. 

The preceding examination of educational taxonomies reveals that the 
desired behaviors are organized along a continuum in a hierarchical manner. It 
is significant to note that none of the preceding hierarchical classifications are 
presented in the form of a general education theory. These classifications are 
piecemeal endeavors designed to develop specific behaviors in learners. 

Derr (1973) and Holmes (1981), on the other hand, developed more com- 
prehensive taxonomies. Derr's taxonomy focuses upon schools and their 
adoption policies concerning the kinds of social purposes found in their policy 
statements. His taxonomy was designed to aid boards of education, adminis- 
trators, teachers, and parents in formulating rational decisions concerning the 
suitable social role of American public schools (p. viii). Holmes' classificatory 
system for data analysis in comparative education includes normative pat- 
terns (i.e., laws exemplifying the theoretical bases of individuality, society, and 
knowledge), institutional patterns (i.e., sociological laws exemplifying the 
operation of institutions), and natural patterns (i.e., the physical world beyond 
people's immediate control); thus providing comparativists with an important 
tool to select, classify, and analyze relevant educational data from various so- 
cieties. 

The authors' DEG-taxonomy utilizes some principles of Ward ( 1 961 , 1980), 
Derr (1973), a J Holmes (1981) in order to 1) establish a conceptually or- 
ganized and justified instrument; 2) aid educational theoreticians and practi- 
tioners in formulating meaningful objectives; 3) provide educational planners 
and researchers with key concepts; and 4) initiate a defensible knowledge base 
for DEC 

2.2 The Classification of DEG-Concepts 

The first attempt to classify concepts linked with DEG was made by Jellen & 
White (1980) who designed a summative matrix composed of fifty concepts 
contained within seven clusters. This matrix portrays the prevailing DEG- 
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^.irgon found in current writings on DEC To taxonomize DEC, however, a hi- 
erarchical arrangement of thesedustcrs was needed along with the recognition 
of significant DEG-conccpts. Since Jellln & White did not establish theoreti- 
cal positions necessary to legitimize their clusters of DEG-concepts, Jellen 
(1981), in his doctoral dissertation under Ward, introduced theory to a new 
scheme of thirty-two key concepts that are justifiably within the domain of 
DEG. 

These thirty-two concepts have been ranked by four factors to be considered 
when constructing curricular theory (Holmes, 1981). Subsequent theoretical 
positions and recommended practices for DEG support each one of these four 
factors. The result is a classification system that arranges and classifies objec- 
tives for DEG into significant categories with thirty-two key concepts. This 
Taxonomy for DEG results in a clear, ordered, economical, significant, and 
conceptually justifiable defin { tion of so-called 'gifted education'. 

2.3 Toward a DEG-Ta\onomy 

The development of the taxonomy occurred in four stages, each necessary to 
add meaning to DEG. 

(1) Stage One 

The recognition of 'Relevant Factors' required for the design of a curricular 
theory took place in the first stage. The four factors reflect theoretically ac- 
ceptable presuppositions concerning curricular theory as found in the works 
of Peters (1966), Bernst^n (1973), Moore (1974), Ward (1980) and Holmes 
(1981). These four factors separate and order DEG into four major areas: (I) 
the nature of the gifted learner, (II) the role of the DEG-educationist, (III) the 
demands of knowledge, and (IV) the needs of society. 

(2) Stage Two 

The four previous factors determined the Theoretical Positions' compatible 
with investigations in concept theory (Moore, 1974); psychometrics (Ey- 
senck, 1979); pedagogy (eter.. 1966); epistemology (Phenix, 1964); and so- 
ciology (Bernstein, 1973). An important part of this stage was to generate 
theoretical rationales as guidelines for the organization and conceptualization 
of information within the remaining categories. 

(3) Stage Three 

These theoretical position^ caused the emergence of thirty-two 'Subsequent 
Key Concepts'. Each key concept is supported by educational research with 
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particular reference to DEG in the psychological, pedagogical, cpistemologi- 
cal, and sociological foundations of education. 

(4) Stage Four 

Logical inferences of the previous categories and concepts led to 'Recom- 
mended Practices'. The taxonomy was examined for consistency and reliability 
by comparing its theory with Ward's (1980) earlier axioms. 

An exact classification of meaningful terminology is necessary for signifi- 
cant empirical research to take place. The progress of »esearch in DEG depends 
upon such a justifiable classification system. To date, there is no such concep- 
tualization of DEG. Subsequently, there has been very little meaningful 
research in the theory and practice of DEG since Ward's original curricular 
foundation formulated some twenty years ago (Jellen, 1985). 



2.4 A Description of the Four-Factor-Foundation for DEG 

The four factors in the DEG-taxonomy were adopted from the curricular 
framework prescribed by Holmes (1981). The most important characteristics 
of the taxonomy can, therefore, be described in the following terms (Jeli fn & 
Verduin, 1986): 

Factor One: The Nature of the Gifted Learner 

Giftedness is described in terms of a psychological construct in which all men- 
tal capabilites add to the multi-faceted nature of a gifted mind encompassing 
cognitive, affective, and conative abilities. The assessment techniques for 
identifying the gifted must, therefore, reflect a multi-faceted approach based 
upon giftedness on the whole. Six key concepts, found in the cognitive, affec- 
tive, and conative domains, contribute to the selection of valid and reliable 
psychometric devices necessary for an early and culturally non-biased identifi- 
cation procedure. W ith the exception of peer nomination, other nominational 
instruments are the least advised and most subjective. 

Factor Two: The Role of the DEG-Educatiomst 

To teach, counsel, and facilitate gifted learners are difficult undertakings. 
Those responsible for these professional roles must be carefully chosen and 
prepared. The assurance of the gifted learner's academic personal, and social 
development will be guaranteed if early vocational acceleration in specific 
subjects is replaced by a general but qualitatively differentiated curriculum 
that satisfies "the cnons of intellectual challenge, socio-emotional stability, 
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and moral responsibility" (Jellen & Verduin, 1986). Unfortunately, these 
educational objectives have become a secondary concern in the US. and 
abroad. The exploitation of gifted youth for utilitarian purposes is seen as the 
dominating rule and not the exception in curricular planning for the gifted 
(Jellen & Verduin, 1986). In light of this, the roleof the DEG-educationist is 
to take advantage of educational opportunities that facilitate the holistic de- 
velopment of thegifted learner- both in and out of school. This sort of profes- 
sionalism demands from the DEG educationist that he/she overcome the 
traditionally designated role of a classroom instructor or aptitudinal trainer. 
Early role-modeling can be facilitated by the use of mentorships, internships, 
and/or tutorials with other gifted people. As shown by the three key concepts 
under this factor, the role of the DEG-educationist is to provide the gifted with 
a vision and mission for responsible as well as responsive knowledge produc- 
tion in all areas of knowledge. 

Factor Three: The Demands of Knowledge 

This third factor is fundamentally different from curricular thinking in most 
western nations dominoed primarily by the transmission, consumption, and 
regurgitation of factual knowledge. The theoretical position of 'generativity' 
calls for differentiation and articulation in all content areas, methods, and 
evaluation techniques. A qualitatively differential DEG-core must promote 
critical, speculative, and innovative thinking in ethics (moral knowldge and 
ability), synnoetics (personal/social knowledge and ability), and synoptics 
(philosophic-historical knowledge and ability). More altruistic, cooperative, 
and responsive-responsible behaviors are perceived results of such a curricular 
coie. 

A similar approach should be taken by offering a wide rang.? of curricular 
electives found within empirics (scientific knowledge and ability), esthetics 
(artistic knowledge and ability), and symbolics (communicative knowledge 
and ability). These electives foster thegifted learner's particular aptitudes and 
interests with focus on learning ! ov, to learn, to question, to apply, and to 
produce new ideas, hypotheses, and concepts. 

The conceivable outcomes of the six pedagogical approaches listed in the 
taxonomy include the reinforcement of problem- solving techniques, the pur- 
suit of newly activated interests, the development of practical new skills, the 
linkage between structures and functions in all kinds of knowledge, and the 
enjoyment of learning through the use of student-designed materials. This 
methodology has the greatest potential to evoke knowledge production as the 
sign and proof of giftedness. 

Achievement, evaluation, and observation apply not only to the gifted 
learner, but also to the DEG-educationist and the DEG-program. In a DEG- 
coinmunity, the DEG-scene should be a center for experimentation, explora- 
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lion, and innovation. Performance by way of DEG signifies accomplishments 
in academic, personal, and social terms. These accomplishments not only con- 
tribute to the gifted learner, but benefit the DEG-educationist, the DEG- 
community, and the society on the whole. 

Factor Four: The Needs of Society 

For meaningful progress to take place, responsive-responsible knowledge 
production is needed in al' societies. The explosions of knowledge, popula- 
tion, and public expectations, occuring in an ever-changing world, reinforce 
this need. Consequently, DEG is a way to initiate, investigate, estimate, evalu- 
ate, and accomodate change. The ideologies of elitism and politically- 
motivated stratification of the gifted are counterbalanced by the more prag- 
matic and reconstrutionist role for DEG. The gifted learner is, therefore, syste- 
matically introduced to qualitatively differential didactics that supplement 
and enrich the contents of the regular educational program. Maximum 
participation is ensured by rotation of DEG-students and staff. 

In a free and democratic society, the academic, personal, and social objec- 
tives of the DEG can only be achieved through liberal, democratic, and 
progressive values since they have the greatest potential to trigger knowledge 
production in all fields of knowledge. 



3. The Justification for DEG in a Procedural Democracy 

Liberal, democratic, and progressive qualities in a procedural democracy are 
closely linked with the realization of (1) psychological, (11) pedagogical, (III) 
epistemological, and (IV) sociological justifications for DEG. 



3.1 The Psychological Justifications for DEG 

Many gifted students, despite their superior intellectual and educable poten- 
tial, reveal an early nature quite different from what is expected. 'Educational 
retardation' of the gifted is often the product of mediocre academic programs 
and poor social adjustment resulting from attendance in 'regular' schools. 
Newland (1976) states: 

"Many of them tend to perform noticeabl> below their individual capabilities, with an atten- 
dant failure of self-fulfillment d ultimate social loss (This) calls for preventative efforts on 
the part of the schools and an understanding ot this condition b\ parents" (p 111) 

Psychological research by Hollingworth (1936) warns us about the malad- 
justed gifted learner whose 
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"Academic, personal, and social maladjustments may lead to complete alienation from (the 
gifted child's) contempones in childhood, and to misant hropy in adolescence and adult hood Par- 
ticularly deplorable are the struggles of thesechildren against dull or otherwise unuorthy adults in 
authority Theser> gifted child or adolescent, percemngtheillogicalconduct of thoseinchargeof 
his affairs, may t urn 'ebelhous against all aut honty and fall imoa condit ion of negative suggesti- 
bility - a most unfortunate trend of personality, since the person is then unable to take a coopera- 
te attitude toyyard authority (pp 277-278)" 

A cooperative attitude is essential in the context of a procedural democracy. 
Subsequently, the psychological justifications for DEG are founded upon 
meaningful developmental experiences that must lead to satisfactory aca- 
demic, personal, and social adjustment of the gifted. 



3.2 The Pedagogical Justifications for DEG 

Most contents, methodologies, and assessment techniques designed for the 
general school population are not suitable for the gifted learner. Through 
DEG, the gifted teacher is given a chance to critically examine those didactics 
that are supposed to serve the specific developmental needs of the gifted. This 
rationale counterbalances so-called enrichmert programs that accomodate 
student interests by ignoring the demands of krowledge for a holistic develop- 
ment of this group (Jellen, 1985). 

The pedagogical justifications for DEG depend largely upon the identifica- 
tion of gifted teachers in regular schools with a desire to fulfill their own 
profession and personal needs by interacting with these 'intellectual peers' in a 
manner stressing academic excellence and social cooperation. There is great 
need for this type of mutual commitment toward excellence and cooperation 
in the context of DEG. In order to find acceptance and support in egalitai ian 
school, DEG-pedagogy must, therefore, continuously prove itself as an exem- 
plary model of democratic process and academic achievement. These peda- 
gogical and catalytic objectives are not only fundamentals for the survival of 
DEG in public schools but also essentials for the maintenance of academic 
standards as well as democratic values in democratic schools. 



3.3 The Fpistemological Justifications for DEG 

Knowledge production (KP) in all 'realm of meaning' (Phenix, 1964) and the 
sharing of KP are demands for standards of excellence that add credit and 
justification to existing DEG-programs. These goals necessitate a weak clas- 
sification and framing of educational knowledge. 

The classification of educational knowledge is achieved by establishing rela- 
tionships between epistemo gical contents. The degree of insulation and 
differentiation between curricular contents determines how strong or how 
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weak the classificatory framework actually is (Bernstein, 1973, p. 366). In 
Europe, most curricular theories are encyclopedic or essentiahst. Both the- 
ories demand strong classificatory schemes by reinforcing boundary strength 
as the critical characteristic for the ensuing division of labor (Bernstein, 
1973). The codification and stratification of curricula into 'academic' and 
'vocational' areas are the result of strong classification. In the European Gym- 
nasien, Lycees, and 'public' schools, educators are aware that their knowledge 
is 'pure' or 'academic' and not available to the general public. This type of 
knowledge is usually consigned to the elite pupils chosen to attend well insu- 
lated elitist institutions. The strong insulation of these academic programs 
results in conformity of class identity and social membership, which 
reproduces class, caste, or social elites (Bernstein) - the antithesis of a 
procedural democracy! 

The framing of educational knowledge, on the other hand, refers to the 
degree of control teachers and students have in the pedagogical relationship 
(Bernstein, 1973, p. 366). The student's power and control in this relationship 
is reduced by strong framing. Strong framing increases the teacher's power and 
control over content selection, organization, and pacing. Student progress is 
excessively tested and exemplified by "factual regurgitation of subject matter" 
(Bernstein, p. 367). Most European academicessively tested and exemplified s/ 
by "factual regurgitation of subject matter" (Bernstein, p. 367). Most Euro- 
pean academic schools are typical cases of strong classification and framing. 

In the context of a procedural democracy, the epistemological foundation 
of DEG is justified by a weak classification and framing of the didactics in- 
volved allowing for maximum flexibility and feedback of teachers and stu- 
dents. These axioms allow access to all forms of knowledge, methods, and 
evaluations. Additionally, weak classification and framing of content en- 
courage open communication: 1) among teachers, 2) among students, 3) be- 
tween teachers and students, and 4) within the community. To formulate a 
justifiable DEG-curriculum, the focus must be on the collective nature of 
learning how to learn and how to produce useful types of knowledge in all 
'realms of meaning' (PiihNix, 1964). This design will affect the entire didacti- 
cal scheme and evaluation procedures associated with DEG. These weak 
regulating principles guarantee feedback and cooperation by all parties in- 
volved in DEG, affecting not only gifted students, but also DEG- 
educationists, and the community at large. Generative knowledge production 
becomes, therefore, a "cooperative and egalitarian effort" through DEG 
(Bernstein, 1973, p. 386). 

In order to prevent stratification, exploitation, or isolation of gifted 
learners, weak classification and framing of educational knowledge become 
justifiable imperatives for DEG in a procedural democracy. 
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3.4 The Sociological Justifications for DEG 



Procedural democracy is a demand for methods to consult its citizenry about 
the steps to betaken for the approval or resistance of authoritative policy and 
action (Peters, 1966, p. 295). These procedures are based upon the weak clas- 
sification and framing of democratic principles. 

As an example of a procedural democracy, the U.S. Constitution has estab- 
lished a system of checks and balances designed to protect the rights of all 
citizens. The fundamental rights of liberty, justice, equality, and mutual 
respect are found in this system within the various amendments. A procedural 
democracy in action attempts to settle disputes by reasonable discussion as op- 
posed to force, arbitrary fiat, ideology, or belief (Peters, 1966, p. 299). 

Within this civilized legal framework of human rights and human obliga- 
tions, and qualified gifted students, regardless of race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin should be able to participate in DEG. The democratization of 
DEG-knowledge requires a consideration of majority as well as minority in- 
terests. Subsequently, DEG must establish democratic policies where the 
citizenry is invited to formulate, and to evaluate DEG-objectives as well as 
DEG-outcomes. Such justifiable democratization of DEG calls for position 
rotation, an accountability system, a public relations network, a center for in- 
formation distribution, and a culture-fair identification plan for the most 
promising students and teachers form the entire community. With these socio- 
logical justifications in mind, DEG serves as a democratic model that trains its 
participants in rational discourse, problem-solving, information follow, and 
in the democratic procedures of petition or campaign. Thus, DEG becomes a 
model training ground for democratic lerdership. 

The democratic student -leadership role, prompted by DEG, should encoun- 
ter few objections since the development of a rational, competent, problem- 
solving, cooperative, and civic-minded student is not an elitist idea. However, 
these ci\ il characteristics are not inherent, but become the results of an articu- 
lated ethics as well as civics program within DfcG. The potential of DEG to 
train these types of leaders with character, vision, and mission is founded upon 
the nature of the gifted mind which operates on high degree* of rational, hu- 
manistic, and moral thought (Newland, 1976). Both authors firmly believe in 
the necessity for this type of character-building through DEG in the contexts 
of pragmatic, egalitarian, and democratic principles that lend sociological 
justification to DEG in a procedural democracy. 

Summary 

The purpose of this paper is two-fold: I) it establishes the meaning of Differen- 
tial Education for the Gifted (DEG) by ways of a taxonomical base; and 2) it 
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supports DFG within the context of a procedural democracy. These tasks are 
undertaken by the support of a conceptually firm taxonomical knowledge 
base composed of 32 key concepts designed to counterbalance current 'gifted* 
educational programs which often lack a stable conceptual foundation. Fur- 
ther, the authors want to persuade those educators who oppose or dispute 
qualitatively differential didactics for gifted youth on the basis of elitist or un- 
democratic notions. 
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CHAPTER IX 



Competition System for Gifted Children in Hungary 

Andres Pek 



1. Historical View 

We have been concerned in H ungary with the early identification and motiva- 
tion of talented and gifted children for decades. We have a long tradition in 
sports, in music education (the so-called Kodaly method, to mention only 
one) and in mathematics. There has been a mathematics competition for high 
school students since early in this century. This voluntary competition is or- 
ganized oy Matematikai Lapok a gimnazistdk szdmdra, a monthly magazine. 
They publish the results to mathematical questions and problems. Students 
can send their written solutions to the publisher. Every month they are evalu- 
ated and scored by independent mathematicians and the results are published. 
Thus, everyone can find out where they stand in the competition, or how many 
points they have. The magazine belongs to the Bolyai Matematikai Tdrsulat, 
the union of well-known mathematicians in Hungary. 

Another tradition has also survived, although its functions and methods 
have changed. Many teachers, especially those in the villages, see it as their 
duty to support the gifted and talented children from the lower classes (the 
children of blue-collar workers and farmers). This support includes some 
financial support for developing their talents. However, this only occurs occa- 
sionally, is voluntary and cannot be implemented systematically. So the 
problem of motivating and rewarding gifted children of all social classes re- 
mains unsolved. 

After the Second World War, a uniform school system was introduced in 
Hungary. Grades one to eight are included in a general primary school; the 14 
to 18 year-olds attend either a Gymnasium or Fachmittelschule/Realschule, 
both ending with equivalent diplomas (Abitur) or the option of a three year 
Vocational School exists for 15 to 17 year-olds. 

Many varied out-of-school activities (voluntary) are available for the stu- 
dents of all three schools. These voluntary student activities include all school 
subjects, school study organizations, sporting and cultural events; almost 
everything students can and want to do with their free time. There are, of 
course, differences between the schools in what they are able to offer based on 
their objective limitations and personnel (trained areas). The possibilities are 
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much greater in the cities; on the other hand, the teachers in the villages are 
often able to be more intensely involved with individual students. 

This school development caused not onlv a unified general school structure 
in the Gymnasium but also an inner differentiation. The best students in each 
subject were put together in special classes, such as mathematics, chemistry, 
physics and foreign languages. The students can devote more time to their 
specific subject. Aside from the music and sport schools, there are no special 
schools in Hungary such as a mathematics school; there is only one ballet 
school and one art school. 

2. Methods of Identif} ing Gifted Students 

There was no empirical method of choosing the students for the special 
classes. The schools themselves selected the students. Essentially, only one 
selection method was widely used, the children with the best grades were al- 
lowed to attend the Gymnasium and the special classes. The teachers were 
against the use of an admissions test. Two important problems remained un- 
solved: 

1 ) Where and how should the children be selected for the special classes? 

2) How are the choice of future career and promotion of highly gifted and 
talented children connected to the selection for the special classes? 

At 14 years of age, the children are faced with an important decision: Which 
type of school do they want to attend? This can allow them to develop their ta- 
lent and match their career preferences. The question the ,ses: What pos- 
sibilites exist to discover, become acquainted with and to develop their in- 
terests? Both of these unanswered questions made new initiatives necessary. 

It is well known that there are many sporting competitions; individual and 
team sports, school, regional and state competitions, etc. The free-time cul- 
tural events, choirs, music ensembles, theater groups and folklore groups also 
organize parties, meetings, and competitions. Without going into great detail 
about industrial and agricultural work competition systems in socialist coun- 
tries, I will say that during the sixties, sociologically and psychologically 
speaking, there was generally a cultural awareness which allowed the develop- 
ment of a school competition system. It seemed to make sense educationally to 
introduce a competition system in Hungary based on the school structure. 
This competition system was supposed to lead to the early identification of 
gifted students through the use of a diverse program which would be of interest 
to both parents and children. It also - and this is especially important - offers 
orientation in school and career selection. 

Twenty years ago, in 1965, at my initiativeandpartly unaer my organization, 
school competitions began in all school activities for 10 to 14 year-old stu- 
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dents. This included not only sports and music, but all school subjects and 
leisure activities. After three years, the system spread to all types of schools 
(Gymnasium, Realschule and Vocational School); a slightly modified version 
exists today. 

The competition system includes all school areas - i.e. includes mathema- 
tics, physics, chemistry, biology, geography, history, native language and 
literature (Hungarian), foreign languages, technical knowledge and abilities. 
From the age of 10 to 14 years, Russian is learned; from 15-18, German, Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish md Italian are taught in addition. In iheFachmittelschu- 
len and Vocational Schools, the areas range from simple handwork to com- 
puter programming or special talents in many varied yet specific fields. 

How do the competitions proceed? Everything begins in the classroom and 
in the school study groups. The topics of all competions are published at the 
beginning of the year. In addition, the students are in formed about the condi- 
tions and prerequisites. We have observed each year that this system allows 
teachers to identify their most gifted students at the beginning of the school 
year in September. They are then able to give appropriate support and help to 
these students. The methods used for encouraging the development of talent 
in the school are very important. Proven methods (based on empirical studies) 
have been systematically collected and published. We now know that these 
methods have to be scientifically analysed. I believe it would make sense to cre- 
ate a research institute for this work. In the past research has been concen- 
trated on subject-specific achievement tests. 

I. *he general schools, competitions are only held if enough participants 
can be found. The schools organize their own competitions; each school has 
the right to send three students to the higher competitions. At the district and 
regional level, the children can again try to prove their abilities in the various 
areas. 

Finally, a total of three students from each of 19 regions and six students 
from t he capital (63 altogether), compete at the national level; comparing their 
giftedness and achievements. The competitions at each level consist of written 
tests and oral problem solving. In the areas where this is important, practical 
examinations (e.g. chemistry experiments) are held. The competitions in the 
different types of high school are similar for the 14 to 18 year-olds, with the 
written examinations, (such as the essays composed by the students, the search 
for literature sources and evaluation) playing an increasingly important role. 
The practical solutions become increasingly important for the students in the 
vocational schools. 

The out-of-school competitions are constructed very similarly at all levels. 
In addition, the «,e many cultural organizations and endowments who also 
contribute, however unsystematically, to the support of gifted students. 

The elementary school children, third and fourth graders, also compete in 
game situations. This competition advances at most to the city or district level. 
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In my opinion, it is very important, despite the weii-organized macrosystem 
in which these competitions take place, for the individual person to find 
his/her own place, to show his/her possibilities, interests, talents and abilities 
and to be able 'o develop them. There are opportunities for everyone in Hun- 
gary to test tl .nselves in something: sports, music, art, technology, hobbies - 
the students choose for themselves. Another question is, what can the students 
do with this opportunity? This is dependent on the support received by and t he 
methods used on the gifted students. 

First a look at what the numbers show us. Almost every child participates 
every year in some area of competition. The majority of the children try in 
more than one area; they test their strengths and talents. This is possible be- 
cause all of the children have a right, indepvndent of their grades in each sub- 
ject, to participate every year in two school subjects and in the competition for 
out-of-school activities; crafts, art, music, sports, etc. Aporoximately 40 per- 
cent of the students participate in the school subjects eacn . ear, 70 percent in 
sports, in technical competitions 35 percent, in cultural events 65-66 percent. 
The<e numbers are based on the school competitions. This reflects an average 
participation from each child in two areas each year. The children also have a 
right *o compete in the same or another subject area the following year. Even if 
we only look at four years, from the 5th to the 8th grade, we see th; . all of the 
children have a chance to compete at least once in each subject. In addition 
they can compete in as many of the out-of-school subject events as they want. 
All children seem to have equal rights or chances in this system. However, it is 
already well known, how this intention can be limited or handicapped. Back- 
grounds are often a handicap. Teach :rs are often prejudiced in whom and 
what they consider to b<> talented or gifted. The students are less often judged 
by teachers on their Ca F acity or ability to do something but rather on their 
achievement level. Achievement level is of course very important and is also a 
reason for good evaluations in competitions. It does not however, include 
everything that gifted students have to offer. It plays an important role in the 
discovery of talented children but is not the only factor which should be con- 
sidered. 

An important question is how the system actually functions and what 
methods are appropriate? The children are encouraged by teachers and to 
some extent by parents. It is especially the teachers in each subject, the home 
room teachers and study group leaders who encourage the students to partici- 
pate and to achieve. The children are allowed to prepare and train for several 
months. During this process, the teachers can help with personal motivation 
and support, but they offer the most help through their observations and in- 
dividual programs. This preparatory pha t is aimed at the children as a whole, 
but the individual also receives attention and support The competions follow! 
Some children have good and many children have not such good results. The 
best can move on to the competitions at higher levels. The competition is more 
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challenging at each level, and they must therefore be prepared to give more. 
The preparation is always promoted by the teachers. And so we return a t ain to 
the teachers. If we use this system, i.e. to examine the majority of the children 
to find the really talented, we have to rely on the teachers. 

The teachers' support of the competitors is very important at ihe first level, 
that u> in the grade-level and school competitions; it is not, however, always in- 
tensive enough. The students' success rewards the teacher and he/she also 
receives professional recognition. Thus, the teachers are also interested in the 
competitions and in the results. This double motivation works to the advan- 
tage f he system. 



3. Chances and Difficulties 

The student competition system has been judged many times to be a success at 
building in motivation into the system. The school career is very important for 
the children. One could actually say that it plays a role in the mobilization of 
the society. So it is important which direction the student chooses after com- 
pletion of the eighth grade. There are several possibilities: the Gymnasium and 
the special classes there, the Fachmittelschule or a Vocational School. The 
prizes that can be won in the competitions increase in value at each level. For 
example, the six eighth graders (14 year-olds) who place the highest in the 
county-wide competitions have the right to choose what school they will at- 
tend (i.e. the college preparatory schools). In the upper levels of competition, 
the motivation is increased even more. Earlier, only school grades were con- 
sidered in the selection of students for the special classes, and now every child 
has the right to compete independent of their grades. So we see that many stu- 
dents have the chance to improve and choose their school situation. This 
change also led to changes in the Gymnasiums; they are more willing to take 
students who not only placed among the first six but all who reached the dis- 
trict level. 

Further prizes range from free participation in a summer camp for specific 
subjects and attending an international summer camp, to ly gifts from 
various companies and institutions, such as radios, cameras, books, and cer- 
tificates. 

The ten Gymnasium and Fachmittelschule students who place at the na- 
tional level are able to enroll at the university in that subject without entrance 
examinations. This is a very motivating prize. Every year, only every third 
Gymnasium graduate is admitted to the university or other institutes of higher 
education. The Vocational School students are allowed to graduate a half year 
earlier if they do well in the competitions. The team selection for the 'school 
Olympics' and other competitions are also made in this way. 
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One can say with great probability that the chiidren who participate in the 
competitions and do especially well are the most gifted. They are therefore bet- 
ter able to develop their talent. 

3.1 Problematic Elements of the Competition System 

There are always several problematic moments in a competition system. What 
happens to the students who do not make it to the higher competition levels? 
How are they compensated? First, they havetherightto try again the following 
year. They also have the possibility to continue trying to improve themselves in 
the' tudy groups, to develop other areas. They have the right to choose new 
stuuy groups, new subject areas or develop other interests. This means that 
they have the right to begin anew and have enough time to become better ac- 
quainted with their abilities. They receive help and support in the school if they 
want it. 

Here again, there are unsolved problems. This is an educational-develop- 
mental psychology problem - can the children and at what level can they live 
with their rights? Not even the talented can always live with this. They, too, 
need support it his. 

Another method which is highly recommended (and that is an optimal 
educational approach), is that the students are positively evaluated in the 
classroom regardless of their level of success. Alone the trial of one's talents 
should be reinforced as a positive personality characteristic. If this occurs, one 
can assume that little frustration will take place. I have to mention at this point 
that the reality does not look as positive as reported here. There are many 
problems that need to be solved for the system to function at its best. 

3.2 Typical Life Histories of Former Competitors 

The only biographical information we have available is on the gifted children 
who competed in mathematics. In the last 20 years, we have met with 1,260 stu- 
dents from the ages of 10 to 14 years. Among these we find today professors, 
university teachers, mathematics teachers (more than 300), also members of 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, honorary doctors of several foreign 
universities (for example, Dr. Csaba Lovasz), but also engineers, economists, 
medical specialists, etc. So one can see that many professions and sciences are 
rcprest ited. It is my opinion that it is important and correct that not all com- 
petitors who were found to be gifted in math became mathematicians, but 
rather were able to develop their talent for other fields. Do we have too many 
good mathematicians in Hungary? We certainly do not have too few, but on 
the other hand we need mathematically gifted people in other fields as well. 
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Summary 



Five years after the competition system was introduced in Hungary, I wrote 
about some of my conclusions: 

"An itnportan. educational and science policy is to find a solution, so that no talented and gifted 
children are lost, but rather that all students can work m areas appropriate to their intellectual 
and physical abilities. Thesele*. :ion of talent with reliable methods is not vet completely worked 
out " 

Today we are in a somewhat better position. Achievement tests for specific 
subject areas have been developed and advanced not only in the competitive 
situation but also in the daily school situation. Today there is less prejudice 
against testing. The many tests which are used in this system can help identify 
the gifted student. Using the newest developments world-wide, wecouldreach 
almost all children. Naturally, even the increased used of the competition can- 
not solve all problems in the support of gifted children. A really complex sup- 
port system is also important; this however should include other means and 
methods. 

Hungary is trying to develop such a system. In 1984, a competitions an- 
nouncement was made by (he Ministry for Education and Culture: "Possibili- 
ties and methods for the advancement of gifted and talented students in the 
general schools in the out-of school student activities. 33 The response to the 
competition was surprising. A total of 380 answ ers were received by the evalu- 
ation committee, many of which were scientifically elaborate. 
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CHAPTER X 



Talent Education in the Hungarian School 
Environment 

Zoltan Bathory 



1. Introduction 

It is vitally important for the Hungarian society to provide chances for the 
talented to improve, to make good use of their exceptional abilities and crea- 
tive powers, in order to benefit this society and for their own personal satisfac- 
tion. Experts from all walks of life agree that, due to the gradual increase in sc 
ciai demand for talented men and women, it is necessary to settle the matter of 
talent education in the school in a comprehensive manner. 1 Between 1980- 
1984 there were almost 300 publications which dealt with related themes such 
as ability, the development of aptitudes, talent cultivation, creativity, etc. This 
is adequate proof of the growing professional and public interest for talent 
education. 

The experts also agree that talent is a general manifestation of personality 
not limited to intellect but involving as a whole and interacting with one 
another - other spheres of personality. This concept of talent eliminates 
earlier one-sidedness and is a suitable framework for educational efforts 
which offer a broad interpretation of talent. Today the concept of talent is used 
not only for the general and superior manifestation of giftedness (genius); it 
also includes various special skills and creative qualities. It is important to 
mention that this broad interpretation of talent coincides with society's need 
for talent as well. 

The experts disagree, however, as to how talent education should be im- 
plemented. Some feel that it should be made the special task of a few outstand- 
ing schools (as has been the case in the past and more recently), while others 
think that the quality and effectiveness of the entire school system should be 
improved. This would create more favorable conditions for talent education in 
schools. The main dispute is whether the desired results could better be 
achieved with the concentration or with the equalization of resources. The is- 

1 In 1983. a group headed b> the author of this article was set up in the National Institute of Edu- 
cation (Budapest) for working out this task The concept of talent -education m the school was 
published in the periodical Career Guidance (Palvavalas/tas) in June 1984 
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sue i: whether we should favor an elitist or a democratic approach. The tradi- 
tional approach used in the Hungarian school system, especially in academic 
secondary schools of fering pre-university education, particularly when consi- 
dered together with our present economic difficulties, would seem to en- 
courage an elitist approach. Th: present phase and perspectives of our social 
development - especially the broadening of social participation in all essential 
matter - point, however, towards a democratic approach. We are trying to find 
a pedagogical solution for a lasting arrangement of talent education in the 
school regarding t ne above-mentioned contradictory social-economic back- 
ground. We will start our discussion with a brief historical survey. 



2. Historical Trends in School Polic> 

The need for talent-scouting and nurturanceof talent at the societal level has 
been theconcem of bourgeois radicals and socialists in Hungary since the turn 
of t he century. The Hungarian Association for Child Study was established in 
1906 on the basis of reform pedagogy; throughout its functioning (until 1944) 
the professional issues of talent selection and talent care have been its major 
concern. Around the turn of the century, the famous Earvbs College, 2 was mo- 
deled after the Ecole Normal Superieure of Paris. Many leading cultural 
figures of our time were educated there and remember its pedagogical work 
with nostalgia. Some famous secondary schools and colleges of towns with 
longstanding traditions (e.g. Papa, Sarospatak, Tata) also played an important 
part in the past and can be regarded as models for solution of present problems 
of talent education. Between the First and Second World Wars progressive in- 
tellectuals and populist writers started movements for discovering and educat- 
ing the poor but gifted children of peasants. Despite these progressive initia- 
tives, however, official educational policy served primarily the interests of the 
ruling elite and the middle-class, and increased their inherent advantages by 
establishing and maintaining good quality academic secondary schools. 

After 1945, the problem of eliminating the massive educational backward- 
ness of workers and peasants had to be faced. The establishment of the eight- 
grade General School, aimed at giving equal basic education to everybody, was 
a decisive event. It was also important from the viewpoint of talent education. 
On the basis of mass education organized according to democratic principles, 
a process has started in which 'talent education' replaced 'talent saving' as a 
central concern of educational efforts. 

However, quantitative changes were not followed by qualitative transforma- 
tions in the 1950s. What followed was that although the main condition for ta- 

2 The College wa<> named aftei Jo/^ef Ect\on 1813-1871, a renowned writer and educational 
policy maker who created the sWem o f Hungarian public cd'ication 
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lent education in the school had been esta M ished by this organization of basic 
mass education, it seemed that educational policy in those years had come to a 
halt. The qualitative improvement of the General School was long neglected 
and in general little attention was paid to social inequalities. This had un- 
favorable effects on schooling. 



3. Research on Various Type? of School Systems 

The slow progress in the extension and generalization of secondary educa- 
tion which remuns unsolved today has also been a significant problem. 
Together with other effects, this also weakens the school's position in talent 
education. 3 The findings in various studies show that secondary school 
retentivity* is probably the most important strategic factor from the viewpoint 
of the effectiveness of talent education in the school. 

Since the mid-sixties, there have been regular investigations as to the effec- 
tiveness of different national school systems in the international educational 
research system IEA. 5 The dependent variable in these investigations is the 
learning achievement of selected student populations which are compared on 
various independent school system variables. In 1970, a survey was carried out 
in 19 countries on science education: The learning achievement of last year 
secondary school university-bound students was compared within the coun- 
tries. The result of the analyses for each country showed that the average 
achievement of secondary school students is markedly influenced by the 
proportion of the given student population going to sv ;ondary schools which 
entitle them to study at a university. The larger the number of students attend- 
ing secondary school, the lower their average learning achievement - at least as 
seen overall. But if we take the excellent students separately (e.g. the top 9 per- 
cent of school achievers, as in the stud) referred to here), and compare their 

3 After graduation from the eight grade Genera I School offering a basic education, students tan 
choose among three different secondary school types: academe or vocational secondary 
sehoo's and trade schools The first two have four grades, end with a maturity exam and offer 
diplomas, th: trade school has three grades and gives its students a skilled worker certificate. 
About one half of a generation can enroll in trade schools, less than one quarter in academic 
secondary and more than one quarter in vocational secondary schools The main basis of 
higher education is the academic secondary school (for more information cf. the International 
Encyclopedia of Education, Pergamon Press, 1985). 

4 Retentivity in this case refers to the 'holding power' of a school system - it is the opposite of 
'd ropout', 

5 /nternational Association tor fwluation of Educational Achievement (IEA) an empirical 
comparative educational survey. The National Institute of Education (Budapest) has partici- 
pated in studies initiated bv IEA since 1968. In 1970-71, IE A c inducted the so called Six Subject 
Survey (reading, science education, English and French as loreign languages, literature and 
cimcs), the Hungarian Insti'utc participated in the first three 
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average achievement from country to country, we find that the above- 
described correlation is reversed: the greater the secondary school retentivity 
of a country, the better the achievement of outstanding pupils, as a tendency 
(Comber-Keeves, 1973, pp. 173-177). 

In the case of 13 developed IEA countries, the rank-correlation coefficient 
(Spearman) between the size of retentivit> and national averages was -.66, 
whereas the value of the rank-correlation coefficient between the size of reten- 
tivity and the national averages of excellent learners was .28. (The first value is 
statistically significant, the second is not.) The indirect correlation between 
the size of retentivity and the achievement of excellent learners on the other, 
support those who believe that - although the relatively few availaole findings 
confirm at best a tendency - the solid, reliable basis of talent education in the 
school should be sought t n the extension and democratization of secondary 
education and in the general improvement of mass education. 

Sport experts discovered the correspondence between retentivity and excel- 
lence long ago, and although sometimes elitism got the upper hand in sport 
movement, real lasting results and positive attitude could develop only on the 
basis of mass sport training. 

This connection between retentivity and excellence is the main reason which 
makes me feel that those who - ceterum censeo - have no other suggestion for 
talent education than the resurrection of the old elite secondary academic 
schools and theestablishment of new ones, rely on ideas which are rootless and 
factitious in today's Hungary. 6 The intention of 'saving' appears always in 
their arguments. They say ihat if the average school population declines (the 
direct consequence of mass education), then let us save at least the talented be- 
cause only people with above-average talents can reverse the general trend of 
intellectual and moral deterioration. 

The school systems of developed countries in the European sense, and espe- 
cially those patterned after the Swedish comprehensive school, characteristi- 
cally respond to the alternative of 'saving' versus educating by preferring edu- 
cation (that is mass education). The reason is obvious: The advanced societies 
have recovered from the state of poverty and they need not create special 
guarantees for the self-realization of their talented citizens; it is enough if the> 
operate a school system whicl M albeit average, is open and accessible to all. 



4. The Present Conflict in Hungary 

Our interpretation of the irregularities and even conflict" of present talent 
education in Hungarian schools is as follows. They stem from the circum- 

6 This train of thought, for example, \sas\er\ marked m thedisujssion initiated b> the periodical 
Elei es Irodalom (I itcand Literature) from Ma> to September 1984 
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stance that although 'massive* forms of public education from kindergarten to 
secondary school have been established in the past 40 years, qualitative inno- 
vations have not been carried out sufficiently. As a consequence, it has 
produced many functional shortcomings including the compensation of dis- 
advantaged and talented students as well. Most conspicuous in this context is 
the bottle-neck which characterizes secondary schools (academic and voca- 
tional secondary schools) preparing for higher education and consequently 
playing a decisive part in talent improvement. In addition, these pre-university 
schools are compartmentalized according to a selective logic, based on 
another more or less hidden structure of privilege versus backwardness. Con- 
sequently, secondary school education is continuously reproducing the 
stratification of the present Hungarian society. This state of transition from 
backwardness to development, and thus the obvious failings of schooling, are 
responsible - in our opinion - for the general preference of a philosophy where 
talented youngsters should be 'saved', and the general lack of popularity for 
the idea that talented young people need differential education. 

Hence, we must now examine which phenomena offer possibilities for 
promoting the state of Hungarian public education and which developments 
point to an advanced state (at least in prospect). If we consider differential 
education as a realistic alternative - and this is what we would like to do - then 
we must begin with the entire educational system. Naturally we can only give a 
partial analysis here. 

Perhaps we should start by recalling some findings of the above-mentioned 
IEA studies. In this international study, researchers attempted to demonstrate 
the correspondence between a country's degree of economic development and 
the productivity of its school system. The index of economic development was 
constructed in the usi»a! manner of economic analyses while the productivity 
of the school system was assessed in a rather bold and pioneering manner, 
based on 10 year-olds' test results (i.e. General School pupils in the 4th and 5th 
grades) and those of 14 year-olds (i.e. General School 8th graders and 1st year 
students of academic secondary, vocational secondary or trade schools). The 
tests referred to achievements in reading and science. This means that the 
productivity of a school system was assessed using empirical data (Passow et 
al., 1976, pp. 19-20, 172-174). 

It was found that, above a certain threshold of economic development, there 
is no demonstrable and interpretable relationship between the level of eco- 
nomicgrowth and the measured results of schooling. We note at the same time, 
however, that the relationship is very marked with respect to developed and de- 
veloping countries - to the disadvantage of the latter. But in Hungary, it was 
possible to come to two Interesting conclusions: 

(1) Although Hungary was the last among the 13 developed countries par- 
ticipating in the study with respect to economic development (1970 figures), 
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the achievements of Hungarian students were actually very good. The ten 
year-olds were 9tli on the list and the 14 year-olds were first. 

(2)The improvement of achievements from 10 to 14 year-olds was almost 
unique to Hungary. Of the 13, only two other countries showed the same ten- 
dency and this to a lesser degree. 

We .vould not like to be overly optimistic, but perhaps we may venture the 
statement that the Hungarian school system can compete in several aspects 
with school systems of advanced countries in the European sense, and that its 
lag is not substantial. It is a real 'transitory' system - as mentioned before - 
bearing the marks of both progress and backwardness. 

If this diagnosis corresponds to reality, then we must recommend to schools 
and teachers concerned with talent education that they adopt in their schools 
primarily those methods which strengthen the position of p"ogress of the en- 
tire school system. Unfortunately, we cannot say that the present organization 
and methods of teaching learning point directly to this. The system of special 
classes affecting about 1 0 percent of t he General School pupils (6-14 year-olds) 
and the chief method of talent education applied by secondary schools (in 
reality by academic schools), i.e., the national interschool competitions, are 
both rather contradictory. And we may add, the techniques and methods 
which promote differential aptitudes and interests are much less known and 
less widespread. 



4.1 School Competitions 

For over two decades now, there have been regular annual national interschool 
competitions organized for the 3rd and 4th year students of secondary 
schools. The stake is very high because the best ten are exempted from the ad- 
mission examination at the universities in the subject in which they placed 
well. And this is a serious advantage! No wonder a hidden contest has devel- 
oped among secondary schools (over time) for the successful performance of 
their students in the competitions. 

We analyzed in detail the results of the competitions from 1974 to 1983. We 
gave the teachers points inversely proportional to their students' placements 
(for each subject separately), then we totaled the points for each schooi. The 
more points given to a teacher and a school, the more successful competitors 
they had managed to educate in the last ten years. With the help of this 
method, we showed that of the 539 secondary schools in the country in 1983, 
220 schools scored some number of points, but only 25 secondary schools had 
over 100 points. Hence these schools can be considered outstandingly success- 
ful, at least from the viewpoint of competitions. We found that among these 

7 For the first place 10 points were given, for the second 9 the tenth 1 
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'outstanding' schools, 22 were academic schools and 3 vocational secondary 
or mixed, 23 functionedin thecapital or in some big town and 2 in small towns, 
and finally that all six training schools attached to universities were included in 
this group. These data support what was mentioned above about selects ity 
during secondary school. 

42 Conclusions 

For the moment, the findings of the survey led to two conclusions'. 

(1) The students of certain academic secondary schools regularly perform 
well in the competitions; hence it is very likely that factors such a* the socio- 
logical situation of the school, the teachers' pedagogical skills, and the 
school's equipment are factors reinforcing each other. When they speak of 
school elitism, people think mostly of these schools. 

(2) Some excellent teachers - practically regardless of the school's general 
level and sociological environment - manage to regularly train students with 
outstanding abilities and knowledge. This latter factor signals the extraordi- 
nary importance of the human factor within the pedagogical sphere, and indi- 
cates at the same time how one could democratize talent-education in the 
school and provide jood education even in average conditions. 

Competition and rivalry will certainly remain a major method of educa- 
tion, especially in the secondary school. The natior'.l interschool competi- 
tions are characteristically intellectual contests complemented by sport and 
art competitions. But, as everybody knows, competition often produces ego- 
ism and exaggerated individualism. Not all competitions promote coopera- 
tion. Many talented students are reticent and fear publicity; they fail to achieve 
in a competitive situation. Given these reasons, although competipon is an im- 
portant educational method, it cannot be considered the 'only' or 'main' 
method. 

We should state explicitely that we regard differential education as the basic 
organization and methodical principle in school education. In our opinion, 
differentiation is the principle which can strengthen the positions of progress 
and which corresponds to all relevant pedagogical interests. Differentiation 
means, on the Oiie hand, that we acknowledge the hereditary and social dit fer- 
ences of students, and the macro- and microsocial differences of students, and 
inequalities of the schools themselves; and on the other hand, that we establish 
an educational p r actice (content, method, organization), which is able to ad- 
just to the existing inequalities with adaptive logic when necessary, by giving 
priorities or compensation. We think that, by starting from the principle of 
differentiation, it is possible to develop very flexible pedagogical activities that 
can be adapted to the various problems and inequalities. The concept of talent 
education proclaimed by the National Institute of Education has chosen 
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differentiation (differential education) as the basic principle of talent educa- 
tion in school deliberately on the basis ot these considerations. 1 

As we see it, the major difficulty of talent education relates to the size and 
the complexity of social and educational inequalities, and to the restrictedness 
of resources. But we do not believe - as I tried to prove here that these limita- 
tions allow only for one answer, the elitist approach, which would certainly in- 
crease differences. On the contrary, we think that a school and educational sys- 
tem with independence necessary to enable it to accomodate to inequalities in 
a differentiated manner could possibly provide solutions. 



Summary 

The paper starts with an operational definition of talent, and refers to the de- 
velopment and the constant difficulties of this concept as well. This is followed 
by a short introduction to the mam trends of school policy concerning talent 
education in Hungary in the last eight decades. The historical theoretical 
frame of this issue is related to the controversy between 'saving' (that is, select- 
ing and finding gifted children) and 'educating', which is still the underlying 
core problem of debates between representatives of 'school elitism' and those 
of the democratic approach to talent education. 

Contemporary school policy pertaining to the education of talented chil- 
dren in different school environments, is based on the principle of differentia- 
tion. This concept is widely accepted by teachers. Atthispoint, the author tries 
to elaborate several educational and sociological factors influencing the 
process and the outcome of education. 

Methods of education of talented children and youth make up the closing 
section of the paper. Emphasis is given to methods like special classes in 
General Schools and to different schoo* and nation-wide competitions. Seri- 
ous school differences occur in successful participation in nation-wide compe- 
t it ions - as was shown in a recent in vest igat ion. Some data and conclusions o f 
this survey complete the paper 
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CHAPTER XI 



The First Information and Counseling Center 
for the Gifted in West Germany 

Barbara Feger & Tania Prado 



1. General Information 

During the period from the turn of the century until the beginning of National 
Socialism considerable efforts were made in Germany to identify gifted stu- 
dents at the ages of about 6 through 14 years. The aim of the identification 
procedures was to find those students who would be able to take part in special 
programs for the gifted (cf. e.g. Moede, Piorkowski & Wolff, 1918). Since 
identification and programs were the central issues, information, counseling, 
and guidance of these gifted students played only a very marginal role. This is 
not surprising since the first German school psychologist did not take up his 
work until 1922 (Kirchhoff& W'ese, 1959, p. 487). At the very beginning of 
the era of National Socialism even the identification of giftedness on a more 
objective basis through psychometric procedures came to a stop. 

After the war, Germany was divided into the western pait, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and the eastern part, the German Democratic Republic. 
The school systems of the two parts of Germany differ considerably, and their 
attempts at fostering gifted and talented children also differ. 

Until recently, no systematic attempt was made in West Germany to offer 
help to gifted children in the case of problems caused by their very giftedness. 
Back in theseventies, Professor Wilhelm Wieczerkowski from the University 
of Hamburg set up a plan for a counseling and guidance center for gifted chil- 
dren and adolescents. In the fall of 1984, this plan became reality. The Federal 
Department of Education and Science funded the project for a period of three 
year?. Even though the project started in October, the actual work could not 
start until January 1985 due to administrative problems of various kinds. 
Professor Wieczerkowski was the scientific director of the new center in 
Hamburg; the regular staff was rather limited, however. There was only one 
full-time position - that of the so-called director who did the work with the 
clients, answered letters, tested the children, talked to the press, and who even 
did part of the administrative work necessary - from buying stamps to keeping 
an eye on the supply of soft drin ks for the children. TJie director, who happens 
to be the senior author of this paper, was assisted by a very experienced and ef- 
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ficient part-time secretary, w hose working time was, however, only four hours 
per day. As will be shown later in this paper, there was an enormous demand 
for information and help. So in order to keep the center running, Professor 
Wieczerkowski offered hisassistancein many ways. Hepayeda.-aduate stu- 
dent, Tania Prado, the second author of this paper, for twenty hours per week. 
She mainly did the interviews and tests with the younger children (up to about 
ten years of age), and Professor Wieczerkowski himself took over a consider- 
able part of the interviews with the parents. Additionai members of Professor 
Wieczerkowski's unit at theuniversity also joined in, so within a rather short 
time the original members of the staff grew into a team of considerable size. 
Without the help of these volunteers, the center would probably have broken 
down in no time. 

2. General Organization of the Center 

In applying for the grant, the following functions were taken into considera- 
tion: 

(1) Giving diagnostic information, counseling, and guidance to the parents 
and students in all educational and psychological problems associated 
with giftedness. 

(2) Helping teachers with cases of learning and behavior difficulties of gifted 
children, planning differential treatment within the framework of the 
regular classroom. 

(3) Giving information to parents in the northern part of Germany. 

(4) Planning and carrying out seminars and courses for psychologists and 
teachers. 

(5) Keeping in touch with and informing pediatricians and child guidance 
centers. 

Of these aims only the first two could be realized during the first year of the 
project. Though there was a considerable demand fo: items 3 through 5, the 
number of gifted students turning to us for help was so great that these usually 
very urgent lequests were taken care of first uf all, and no time was left for the 
other items. 

As far as counseling is concerned, one may distinguish three different 
aspects: I ) requests by phone, 2) letters, and 3) problems requiring direct coun- 
seling. 

(I) Among the phone calls are the most casual as well as the most urgent re- 
quests. Many people find it most convenie a to pick up the phone when 
they want to ask for a copy of our free brochure. On the other hand, people 
also use the phone in 'case of an emergency', e.g. when a gifted child has 
not been promoted to the next grade or when the teachers want to send a 
gifted child to a special school for children with severe behavior problems. 
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(2) In many of the letters, developments over longer periods are described. 
Quite often the people who wrote letters mention later that the sitting 
down, thinking the situation over, and writing down what had happened 
helped them quite a bit. 

(3) Most important and most time-consuming are the counseling si tationsin 
the center. The kinds of clients, their problems, as well as some proposed 
solutions, will be described now. 



3. The Counseling Situation 

From the official ope ingof thecenter in February 1985 until the beginning of 
the World Conferen^ in August 1985, more than 100 clients came to see us; by 
clients we mean those cases which require tes* : ng as well as extensive inter- 
views. 

As part of the procedure for obtaining information the parents are first 
asked to fill out questionnaires before an appointment is made. Usually the 
parent(s) - most frequently the mother - come(s) along with the student. 
While one of the psychologists talks to the student and administers the t .sts, 
another member of the staff talks to the pareruvs). After the tests, a joint con- 
versation with parent, child, and the involved staff-members usually takes 
place. The whole staff of the center meet once a week to discuss current 
problems. These meetings help them to arrive at a satisfying solution. Usually 
the parent(s) come back (for a second time); then the test results are presented 
and all further measures and steps are discussed. 



3.1 Demographic Data of the Clients 

Number of Clients: The data of 79 students will bepresented here, 63 boys and 
16 girls. Thus the boys outnumbered the girls by four to one. It has been stated 
quite often that giftedness is mere or less equally distributed between the sexes 
(see Miles, 1965, p. 994; Feger, 1977, p. 78). Consequently, thi> ratio means 
that gifted boys do have more problems and get into trouble more easily than 
gifted girls. The interviews with the parents and the children as well as the 
teacher opinions led us to assume (tentatively) the following reasons for this 
difference: 

( 1 ) There are still certain sex-role expectations; some parents consider success 
in school more important for boys than for girls; when problems arise they 
look for help sooner for their sons than for their daughters. 

(2) Girls have a tendency to adjust more easily to social situations. They are 
more willing to compromise and to show self-denial. 
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(3) The girls were much more involved in extracurricular activities which 
definitely served as a compensation for the frustration in school. Activi- 
ties in the arts were especially popular; many girls took piano and ballet 
lessons. 

It is also interesting to note that a large proportion of the girls came because 
their teachers asked them to. Generally these girls did not have problems in 
school, but their teachers were not quite sure what to do with them and at the 
same time wanted to help them in their enormous desire for intellectual stimu- 
lation. 

Age of the clients: The age distribution was as follows (cf. table 1). The 
peaks at ages 7 and 8 will be explained later. 



Table 1 The clientele of the Counseling Center for the Gifted 



Age in \ea«"s 


N 


3 


1 


4 


■» 


5 


8 


6 


6 


7 


16 


8 


17 


9 


5 


10 


6 


11 


6 


12 


2 


13 


2 


14 


3 


15 


1 


16 


4 



Socioeconomic status: Since only information about the parents' occupa- 
tion was obtained, no definite information about SEScan be given. Although 
there \va* a large number of professional parents, clients came from all eco- 
nomic and social groups; there were single mothers living on welfare, and there 
were unskilled workers. 

Distance of clients* home from the counseling center: Most clients came 
from Hamburg and the immediate surrounding areas. There was a consider- 
able number of clients, however, who had to travel quite a distance. More than 
ten clients came from the state of Northrhine-Westfalia. On the average they 
had to travel almost 500 kilometers. 
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3.2 Main Problems 



The problem most frequently mentioned was that of boredom and under- 
achievement, of progress in class which was too slow for them, of a total lack 
of challenge. The children in n ursery school or their parents were apprehensive 
of the problem. Usually the parents made the children in nursery school look 
forward to school as a sort of paradise where all their questions would be 
answered and where they would be able to learn all they wanted to learn. 
School often turned out to be an enormous disappointment for these children. 
This accounts for the surprisingly large numbers of children in the age group 
of 7 and 8 years. In this context, it is important to know that there are virtually 
no nongraded schools in West Germany. The only measures possible for help- 
ing gifted children are advanced admission to school and grade-skipping. 
Both measures are not usedver> frequently. 

Being forced to perform well below their potential often leads to learning 
and behavior problems with the older students. They show behaviors like with- 
drawal, aggression, total inability to concentrate, aversion toward school, 
dropping out of school, etc. 

Forty-five students mentioned specifically that they felt that the demands in 
school were too low for them; 13 stude-*- were thinking of early admission to 
school or skipping a grade. 

Further problems rather frequently mentioned are those of social isolation; 
quite a few students said that they felt envied by others, also that they did not 
feel understood or even accepted in schools and they felt pressure to conform. 

Sixteen of the students had already consulted some other agency; about half 
of them were referred to us by that agency. All of the children expressed their 
disappointment about the kind of help they got from the other places. 

Approximately ten of the clients did have problems which seemed to have 
other causes than giftedness. These problems included sibling-rivalry, fre- 
quent temper tantrums, lack of self-confidence, etc. These children could have 
been helped by any regular child-guidance clinic or by a school psychologist. 

3.3 Methods of Identification of Giftedness 

Seven children came who were mainly or exclusively interes:ed in finding out 
whether they were gifted or not. Individual tests were administered in these 
cases, and it turned out that this group was unusual in certain ways. This is 
demonstrated b> their intelligence test results. Even though their results are 
above average, only one of these children would have been considered gifted on 
the basis of intelligence test results. The distribution is as follows (cf. table 2). 

This leads us to thequestion of how to identify students as gifted. Question- 
naires are filled in by the parents beforehand. Parents and children are asked to 
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Table 2 Distribution ot the IQ results 



Sex 




' i 

1 V 


T A 

lest administered 


i 
I 


16 


107 


1ST' 


f 


12 


106 


1ST 


f 


10 


135 


HWMK-R 


t 


9 


112 


HAWIK-R 


f 


11 


112 


1ST 


m 


11 


115 


1ST 


m 


7 


111 


HAWIK-R 



1 lnielhgenz-Strukiur-T'>st Irom Amthai ut 

2 German \ersion of WISC-R 



give as many details as possible on the background and development of the 
child. Further data are obtained through the interview with the parents - addi- 
tional checklists and behavioral rating scales are filled in during the interview. 
The parents are encouraged to verbalize why they are making certain judge- 
ments about their children. During the interview \Mth the children video 
recordings are made, so inHepen cnt observers can later rate the behavior of 
the student. And finally the test is administered. 

The total counseling procedure is carried out in any case, whether tnc child 
turned out to be gifted or not. In the case of obvious non-giftedncss, we try to 
inform the parent of the strengths of the student. 

3.4 Guidance for the client* 

Usually detailed suggestions are made for changing the situation. This ranges 
fron helping the child to get into therapy and giving information on various 
extn curricular activities to talking wi'h the teachers to make them more aware 
of the problems of gifted children. 

In order to learn more about the effects of our advice, we contact the clients 
again half a year after the final session in the center. The first results are com- 
ing : n now, detailed accounts must be given later. However, with many of the 
cheats we keep in constant contact. So ue have the first hints at the fact that we 
are certainly offering a service which is urgently needed. 

4. Two Case Reports 

Two case reports will serve to illustrate the kinds of problems some of the stu- 
dents are facing. We did not choose one of the very dramatic cases - a gifted 
child who has been transferred to l special school or one who attempted sui- 
cide. 
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Tim 



Tim is a boy who is nine years old. Tim*s mother came to see us (with Timmy) 
because the boy does not get along with his teacher The situation is getting 
worse; Tim*s aversion to his teacher (and the school) is getting quite strong. 
Tim is in fourth grade, and has about seven more months to go in this school 
before he will attend a secondary school, the 'Gymnasium*. 

Development 

Timmy showed an advanced mental development and well-coordinated motor 
activity when he was a few months old. He started playing the organ when he 
was three years old; he taught himself to read and write when he was four. 
When Timmy was three and a half years of age, his parents learned that 
Timmy was totally blind in one eye due to a retinal defect and that there would 
be no cure for his eye. When Timmy entered school his teacher was informed 
that his spatial vision was impaired, but she was not very considerate (e.g. call- 
ing him names when he acted clumsily at ball games). In spite of his handicap, 
Timmy is very good at other kinds of sports; e.g. he is at the top of his class in 
swimming. 

Since Timmy was the only pupil in his class who was able to read fluently at 
school entrance, he was sent off to a separate room. Timmy could watch the 
other kids through a large window; he did not like his isolation and after a 
while he started clowning around behind the window. The teacher considered 
thisaproof of the presence of behavior problems with Timmy. It was not until 
the beginning ofth ird grade that the teacher realized how serious Timmy *s eye 
condition was; she then acted surprised about the fact that Timmy*s parents 
had not sent him to a special school for the handicapped. 

The problem escalated when Timmy was excluded from a class trip. With 
this measure the teacher wanted to punish Timmy for pushing another boy on 
the escalator during the last class trip. Timmy insists that he did not do such a 
thing, the two kids just burned into one another when the other boy stopped 
walking on the escalator. When > immy*s behavior was discussed in class, 
Timmy*s teacher stated that Timmy was "not quite right in the head". She also 
insisted that she had lots of gifted kids in her class but that none of the others 
have the kind oj behavior problems Timmy has. 

The teacher 

She is almost 60 years of age, unmarried, suffering from a slight handicap 
(limping) and she appears to be a rather rigid person. She has the unusual 
habit of holding 'gossip sessions* regularly when she asks the kids to complain 
about the other kids. Timmy's main complaint is that she treats him extremely 
unfairly, that she makes unfriendly or even hostile comments, and that she is 
always nagging him. He starts feeling insecure, he has only one male friend in 
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his class, and he prefers to associate with girls rather than with boys - at many 
a birthday party he is the only boy. 



The visit to the center 

Timmy looks a bit older than he actually is. He also has an extremely mature 
way of using language. He writes little pieces of fiction and drama; his mother 
brought some samples along. Not only are the plots unusual and witty, but he 
also spells perfectly. Timmy also likes to paint, draw, and make sculptures. He 
has won various contests; in one of them he had to compete with students at 
the age of 16. He shows an unusual talent in music, jomposing is his favorite 
hobby; to earn a living he would like to become a composer. His math teacher 
mentioned recently that she considers Timmy gifted in mathematics. 
Nt vertheless, other kids in his class get even better grades than he does. 

Timmy also took a test - the HAWIK-R (revised version of the Ge r man 
W!SC), his 1Q turned out to be 142. 

Tim has a magnificent memory and surprising knowledge in many fields. 
On several occasions Timmy has been able to point out mistakes his teacher 
has made; the teacher evidently considered this a personal insult and is trying 
to pay Timmy back. 

Timmy's parents were provided with a list of items they are to discuss with 
Timmy 's teacher; they were also advised to talk with the principal and with a 
member of the school board. The 'gossip sessions' of the teacher have been 
stopped in the meantime. The test results, as well as the other conclusions the 
psychologist arrived at, were quite a relief for Timmy and his parents. Timmy 
is much more self-confident now and acts much more independent. He is try- 
ing to stop lecturing in front of an indifferent audience; and he is going to take 
part in a program for the gifted. After very careful consideration, a secondary 
school was picked which will most likely meet Timmy f s needs. 

Christina 

Christina's story is much shorter. Christina is 14 years of age. Early in child- 
hood she revealed an excellent memory. When she went to elementary school 
her parents noticed that she started getting lazy 9 where 'higher mental 
processes' were concerned- relying very much on her memory which was suc- 
cessful most cfthe time. She also started spending a large amount of her time 
daydreaming. 

In the Gymnasium (fifth grade and higher) she got acceptable grades in the 
beginning. As time progressed, she showed increasingly larger gaps in practi- 
cally all subject matters. But even then her memory saved her from flunking 
out of school. In the sixth grade, Christina saw a psychologist who stated that 
she was gifted. When Christina came to see us, several teachers had realized 
that she was not able to take part in a regular class any more. Christina also 
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mentioned that she was unable to stop daydreaming She could not concen- 
trate on a task in school or on homework for more than ten minutes. One 
teacher remembered her as a fifth-grader - quick-witted in spite of her 
daydreaming, often presenting very original solutions etc., so he sent her to the 
center. 

In cooperation with a psychologist in Christina's home town, an interven- 
tion was planned. Using mainly behavior therapy, Christina learned to de- 
velop study strategies. This was not easy for either of them, Christina or the 
psychologist, but Christina is definitely making good progress in school. 

5. Concluding Remarks 

The descriptions of the two cases reflect one thing we often encountered. 
Many parents were disappointed with the schools their children were attend- 
ing. However, many teachers emphasized that they in turn were disappointed 
with the parents of their gifted students. They viewed many parents as overam- 
bitiousand narrow-minded. Quite often even short discussions with both par- 
ents and teachers provided a mutual understanding. Helping to promote this 
understanding by providing courses for the teachers and information for the 
parents is one of our most important goals. 

During the first year of operation of the counseling center, we learned a lot 
about the specific needs and problems of gifted children in present day West 
Germany. However, another thing we learned nay be even more important, 
and this concerns the qualification of the staff of such a counseling center. We 
came to the conclusion that these are the essentials for people involved in 
counseling and guidance of gifted students: 

(1) Thorough knowledge of the literature on giftednes* (only on this basis is it 
possible to make adequate suggestions to parents, teachers, and students). 

(2) Thorough knowledge of the German school system. School matters fall 
into the legal code of the Federal states; there are small, but often impor- 
tant differences among the ■ urious states. It is important to b? informed 
about the kinds of curricula in certain school systems in specific states, 
about the organization of schools and about the kinds of extracurricular 
activities, and about the consequences of actions advocated for a certain 
child. 

(3) Actually part of this, but important enough to be mentioned separately, is 
a great familiarity with the legal aspects of school life. A good solution to 
a problem from a psychological point of view may not be possible because 
of the law in a certain state. This same solution may be possible in another 
state. 

(4) Excellent knowledge of and contact with people and institutions related to 
matters of giftedness. 
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The scientific evaluation of a project like the present one is extremely impor- 
tant. For that reason all the members of the center - regular staff as well as 
volunteers - have decided to continue their work in Professor Wieczer- 
kowski's unit at the University of Hamburg. 



Summary 

This paper presents a report on the first information and counseling center for 
the gifted in West Germany, The aims of the center at the time the funds were 
applied for were I) helping gifted students and their parents, 2) assisting 
teachers of gifted children, 3) spreading information to parents in the northern 
part cf Germany, 4) organizing courses and seminars for teachers and psy- 
chologists on the topic of giftedness, 5) getting in touch ana informing pedi- 
atricians and child guidance centers. Since no previous syster atic experience 
with counseling gifted students during their school years could be drawn upon 
in West Germany, these intentions had to be rather tentative. The most fre- 
quent requests presented to the center are described. 

The most time-consuming activites at the center concerned immediate 
counseling situations, First, some data on the clients are presented like age, 
sex-ratio, socioeconomic status, and the distance of the clients' homes from 
the counseling cen ten This is followed by a brief account of the main problems 
which were a) lack of challenge and inspiration in school, resulting in under- 
achievement or behavior problems, and b) social isolation. The procedure of 
identifying giftedness is briefly described, followed by some information on 
our help and advice for the clients. 

After the short presentation of two cases some concluding remarks, mainly 
concerning the required qualification of the staff of such a center, are added. 
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CHAPTER XII 



Are Highly Gifted Children and Adolescents Especially 
Susceptible to Anorexia Nervosa? 

Marita Detzner & Martin H. Schmidt 



1. Preliminary Remarks 

Although today multi-dimensional methods of identifying the highly gifted 
are called for, these practical considerations have not yet found their way into 
psychiatric research. Rather, giftedness is considered to be the same as intelli- 
gence. The identification process which uses only convergent thought brings 
with it the danger of type II errors, however, it guarantees consistently valid 
and reliable selection (Feger, 1980). The term highly intelligent will be used 
here for subjects whose intelligence test score are at least two standard devia- 
tions above the mean, which is equivalent to an intelligence quotient of at least 
130. 

2. Current State of Research 

2.1 High Intelligence and Psychiatric Abnormalities 

The relationship beflveen intellectual capabilities and psychiatric morbidity 
risk is usually seen as a negative linear correlation. The common interpreta- 
tion of this correlation is that high intelligence is coupled with more effective- 
cognitive processing mechanisms representing a protective factor against th^ 
development of psychiatric disturbances in childhood. Figure 1 summarizes 
the results of child psychiatric epidemiological research on the rates of psy- 
chiatric disturbances dependent on intellectual performance (cf. Artver et 
al., 1984; Schmidt & Woerner, n.d.; Corbett, 1983; Stone, 1981). 

At present nc decision can be made on whether this monotone falling linear 
relationship shown above is also valid in extreme regions of high intelligence or 
if, above a certain threshold, the relationship can be more accurately described 
as a multi-dimensional relation framework including psycho-social factors 
(cf. Schmidt 1984). The question of whether the highly gifted tend toward a 
particular symptornology because of their giftedness, i.e. whether there is a 
specific increased risk for this group, is also open. Such questions are difficult 
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In addition, therapists who work with anorectic patients, often complain 
about a certain 'stubbornness* which is not easily reconcilable with above- 
average intellectual abilities. Carfinkel & Garner (1982) analyzed this stub- 
bornness more thoroughly and identified the fol'owing six disturbed thought 
patterns: 

- Selective Abstraction 

This is understood to be a conclusion that is l>3^d on isolated details For example, some pa- 
tients belie\e that if they cannot control their ejting habits, the> will totally lose ther "elf- 
control. 

- Overgenerahzation 

This means that rules from one situation : carried over to another situation For example 
"When I ate carbohydrates, 1 was fat, so now I should avoid them" 

- Magnification 

Things or experiences are given additional meaning hor example, 'A thin pe on is a good per- 
son" 

- Dichotomous Thought 

This means thinking in extremes Torexamplc, "hither I am t hm (under 35 kg)or tat (over65 kg)" 

- Personalizing 

In this case, impersonal events are interpreted tgocenmcallv Tor example "Two people are 
talking over there; they are talking about me" 

- Superstitious Thought 

Cause-effect relations are constructed for non-contingent events for for coincidences) For ex- 
ample: "If I like something, I lose it" 

Hilde Bruch (1978), one of the most prominent therapists in this area, has 
even postulated that anorectic patients do not reach the stage of formal opera- 
tions according to Piaget's theory of the development of intelligence. In addi- 
tion, she asserted that anorectic patients more often make use of 'accommoda- 
tion' and less often use 'assimilation'. The academic achievements of anorectic 
patients, explains Bruch, come from excessive practice. 

So it would seem that the connection mentioned at the beginning, between 
high intelligence and the probability of getting anorexia nervosa, needs fur- 
ther explanation. It is thus conjectured that only a certain subgroup of anorec- 
tic patients actually achieve highly in academic areas. 

A further general problem is caused by the intelligence measurement There 
are reasons to believe that the results of intelligence tests given during the first 
two weeks in the hospital lead to an underestimation of intellectual abilities. 
Neuroradiologists have shown a so-called reversible cerebral atrophy in the 
computer tomograph. This is due to weight loss and leads to deterioration of 
abilities to concentrate (Kohlmeyer et al., 1983). If one considers abilities to 
concentrate to be an aspect of intelligence, then this would indeed lead to an 
unuerestimationof the 'true' intelligence quotient. The following aspects were 
tested in the utilization study presented here: 
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(1 ) Can a connection between the probability of certain psychiatric problems 
developing (i.e. anorexia nervosa) and high intelligence be proven in the 
area of child psychiatry? 

(2) Can subgroups be foi'nd among the anorectic patients which can be 
clearly separated not only in their symptoms but also in their course of 
therapy? 



3. Method and Results 

3.1 Relationship Between Certain Child Psychiatric Illnesses and 
High Intelligence 



First, a patient intelligence distribution was dravrn up for the Child and 
Adolescent Psychiatric Clinic of the Central Institute in Mannheim for the 
years 1978-1984. This is shown in figure 2 as compared with the normal distri- 
bution. 
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Figure: Intelligence distribution among patients from the Ch:ld and Adolescent Psuhulrie 
Clinic (1978-1984) as compared with normal distribution 
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The highly intelligent make up I % of the patients using the clinic. We do not 
want to go into an interpretation of the results at this point, but refer readers to 
earlier works (Schmidt, 1977; Schmidt, 1982). A control group was formed 
for the 55 highly intelligent patients. This control group consisted of normally 
intelligent subjects matched in age and sex with the highly intelligent group. 

The two groups were compared using the chi-square method on the following variables (which 
were collected for both groups in the same manner) 

- social status, 

- discontinuation of treatment, 

- success of treatment, 

- psychiatric diagnosis, 

- developmental delays, 

- presence of psycho-social stressors, 

- psychiatric illness in t he family, 

- broken home, 

- upbringing style 

Only the results which were significant at the 5°?o level are presented in the 
following. The adjustment of significance levels was based on Holm (1979). 
Meaningful differences were only found with regard to diagnosis and style of 
upbringing. In the group of highly intelligent children, we only find half as 
many conduct disorders and a diagnosis of anorexia nervosa about ten times 
as often. The upbringing style of parents of highly intelligent children is typi- 
fied by overprotection and shows distorted family communication patterns 
rather than lack of parental control and discord. 



3.2 Regarding the Question of a Highly Intelligent Anorectic Subgroup 

In order to examine this question, 55 consecutively treated inpatients, who had 
anorexia nervosa as defined by the criteria from Feichner et al. (1972; see also 
APA, 1980) were chosen for the random sample. 

These criteria are 

- Onset before age 2> 

- Weight loss of at least 25 ff b. 

- Intense fear of becoming obese 

- Refusal to maintain a body weight normal tor age and height 

- Two of the following symptoms: bradycardia, amenorrhea, hypeiattivity, lanugo hair develop- 
ment, binge eating, vomiting 

- No known physical or other psychiatric illness 

The data from t he following areas was collected and analwcd 

- Symptoms (weight at admission, height, psychopathology, eating habits) 

- Clinical findings (intelligence test, EEG and CT examinations, neurological examination) 

- Course of therapy (discontinuation ot treatment, weight curve, therapy success) 
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Further, the sample was divided into two subgroups according to the sugges- 
tions from Beumont et al. (1976) and Dally (1969). In one subgroup, only diet 
and exercise were used to reduce weight. This group will hereafter be called the 
'restrictive dieters'. In the other group, the following methods are also used for 
weight control: stimulants, vomiting, and laxative abuse. This group will be 
called the 'bulimic group' (bulimic is used here for a symptom but not as a syn- 
drom; we are thus following the description common in the literature although 
itissomewhat misleading, sincethe vomitingand not the eating binges charac- 
terize this group). Patients who tended toward compulsive personality were 
also assigned to the bulimic group. 
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In agreement with various other authors (cf. Garfinkel et al. f 1983; Hood 
et al., 1983; Casper et al. 1980), each of these two subgroups, the restrictive 
dieters and the bulimic group make up about half of the sample. There are 
more older patients in the bull. *ic group, they show more depressive symp- 
toms and have been ill longer. This, too, corresponds to the findings in the 
literature. Longitudinal studies have shown that the bulimic symptomatology 
develops only when the illness is prolonged. Catamnestic studies have proven a 
higher chronic tendency in obsessive-compulsive patients (cf. ? ollins & Piaz- 
za, 1981). 

The differences i:i the intelligence level is important for our study. The mean 
IQ in the diet group was 120, whereas it was 1 10 in the bulimic gi oup (test used: 
PrufsystemfurSchul-undBildungsberatang(PSB) = Test for Determination 
of School Abilities from Horn). Highly intelligent girls (IQ greater than or 
equal to 130) who belonged to the bulimic group wereeither over 17 ye^r: ^» al- 
ready suffered from anorexia nervosa for n;ore than 18 mon.hs. 

Since the per cent of those with test results of cerebral atrophy did not differ 
in the two subgroups, it cannot be assumed that the intelligence differences 
which were found Stem from a systematic erroi. The differences in intelligence 
were found again in the type of school attended. Of the 15 girls who did not at- 
tend a Gymnasium (college prep high school), only 4 belonged to the diet 
group. 

Further, there is a connection between the degrr. of weight loss and the in- 
telligence, in the sense that the more intelligent fe irls in a certain age range 
(12-15 year olds) are particularly vulnerable to the development of anorexia 
nervosa. These girls are especially successful at controlling their weight with a 
restrictive diet (cf. also Hood et al., 1982). Before we examine the implications 
this has for treatment, we would like briefly to descn )e our treatment proce- 
dures. 

A taiget weight appropriate to her height is set for every girl accepted as an 
inpatient. During the first phase of therapy, hence Celled the weight gain 
phase, operan 1 conditioning is used to bring about weight gain. In addition to 
a minimal weight gain, a maximal weight gain per week is determined (general- 
ly 500-700 grams per week), in order to avoid bulimic habits. After reaching 
the target weight, a four week 'maintenance' phase is begun, whereby the pa- 
tient is generally given back tH t responsibility for her weight control. If the 
weight sinks below a certain tolerable level, the conditions of the weight gain 
phase are reinstated. 

Individual therapy and family discussion generally accompany the operant 
therapy, in order to work on cognitive disorders, the basic conflict and symp- 
tom maintaining constellations. 

I n order to make the therapy progress visible, the weight, which was general- 
ly measured daily, was then smoothed with the help of the weighted form of 
the running median (KESMO-Program; cf. Gasser & Mueller, 1984), in 
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order to supress the major part of the error variance. To attain a certain stan- 
dardization and thus a better comparability among the patients, the daily 
weights were changed into percentages of the ideal weight before the smooth- 
ing. These normed and s loothed curves were plotted and optically presented 
for each person. Th * Allowing results were found for the two groups (cf. table 
1): 

In the diet group, we find a more or less prolonged protest phase at the be- 
ginning of the therapy which shows upas a deficient weight gain or even weight 
loss. This phase is shorter in younger patients (under 13 years) or is missing al- 
together. In this phase, the patients attempt to pressure their parents into al- 
lowing them to discontinue therapy. However, the low weight gain signals the 
therapist and he begins countermeasures (e.g. through his support of the par- 
ents in their therapy motivation or through the supervision of the parent-child 
communication). Thus, therapy is seldom discontinued (in five cases). 



Table 1 Results from both groups 





bulimic group 


restrictive 


signif. 






dieters 






(29) 


,26) 




mean 1Q 


1107 


120 3 


* 


not attending Gymnasium 


11 


4 




with atrophy 


16 


9 


n s 


mean age 


15 3 


14 2 


T 


primary amenorrhea 


10 


10 


n hi 


minimum weight 


69»o 


66°o 


* (IQ dependent) 


emaciated 


13 


10 


n s. 


duration of illness 


17 6 months 


6 7 months 


* * 


s> mptoms 


depressive 






duration of hospitalization 


130 days 


146 days 


* 


weight gain phase 


88du\s 


1G5 days 


n s 


maintenance phase 


43 days 


39 days 


n s 


therapy discontinued 


10 


5 


T 


weight gain 


200grwk 


200gr/wk 




problem phase 


90-95 °o 


min-80 ff, o 


* 


therapy 'tricks' 


weighing 


gymnastic 





Legend T - tendency (lO^o level) 

ns - not significant 

* = significant (5°o level) 

** - significant (l°"o level) 



In the bulimic group, however, we generally find a problem-free initial ther- 
apy process with slow but steady weight increases, so that therapy discontinu- 
ation occurs more frequently and come as a surprise to the therapist. 
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Once the restrictive dieters have accepted the therapy, they often manage to 
seethe weight gain as an achievement and thus accomplish further weight gain 
and the maintenance phase progresses without problem. 

This is not so in the bulimic group. At the 90<7o to 95<7o level, we often find a 
plateau, i.e. the patients are not able to accept a higher weight. Often, therapy 
is discontinued during this phase. This creates a sense of helplessness in the 
therapist since the patient's weight is no longer in the acute life-threatening 
range. 

The typical weight gain curves and the problem phases in therapy are shown 
in figure 4 for both groups. 




Restrictive Dieters 1 

Figure 4 Typical weigh! gain tunes 'or both groups 



80 100 Days 
bulimic" broup 



4. Discussion 

The lower prevalence of conduct disorders in the highly intelligent has been 
proven in several utilization studies (Reinhard, 1980; Prat, 1979; Schmiot, 
1977). On the one hand, this could point to a more mature moral development 
(cf. TfeRMAN & Oden, 1959); on the other hand it could be explained by differ- 
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ent cognitive strategies which enable the individual to repress initial behavior 
impulses and to first submit them to a cognitive control. 

However, the most striking result, also because of its statistical significance 
istheoverrepresentation of highly intelligent individuals amongour anorectic 
patients. Six possible explanations can be given for the greater risk for highly 
intelligent patients suffering from anorexia nervosa: 

(1) The twin studies from Schepank (1983) suggest (despite the small num- 
ber of cases available) a clear genetic predisposition for anorexia nervosa (cf 
table 2): 

Table 2 Results of the Ivmh siud.es trom St ntPANK (1983) vuih regard to concordance with 
anorexia nervosa 





Concordant 


Discordant 


mono/>gotcs 


6 


■» 


di/\goies 




5 



One explanation is a linkage between the two probably polygenetic in- 
heritance patterns for intelligence and anorexia nervosa. It is, however, 
difficult to imagine such a coupling that would lead to more intelligence and at 
the same time cause a disturbance in the regulation of the hvpophysis- 
hypothalmic-axis (cf. Toifl et al., 1985). 

(2) Some authors (cf. Crisp, 1984) see anorexia as c rejection of the female 
role, and they are supported by the amenorrhea and the age of onset (puberty 
and adolescence). Highly intelligent girls meet with less understanding in our 
society than do highly intelligent boys. It then becomes clear that during 
puberty these girls, with a predominantly masculine orientation (cf. Warren 
& Hfist, 1959; Terman & Oden, 1959), come into conflict wit h their develop- 
ing womanhood. Based on clinical experience, this explanation is only useful 
for some of the patients. 

(3) Ermanv (!978) was able to show that more highly intellingent persons 
are to be found among psychovegatively ill patients with anacastic personality 
structures. This type of personality structure is an excellent breeding ground 
for anorexia nervosa. And for its part, the compuHve structure with its ten- 
dency to classification and order, fosters the development of intelligence 

(4) Various authors (cf. Powers, 1984) assume that the anorectic illness al- 
ways stems from a basic conflict that the youth have with their future role- 
taking behavior. The life-threatening weight loss defuses the conflict and thus 
delays the final decision. Highly intelligent girK ire especiallv prone to specific 
conflict situations (cf. Miller, 1979). Parents of anorectic girls often report 
that they are ideal children without anv problems. Therefore, too much is 
demanded of them; they have to take over parental roles or have to choose sides 
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in parental conflicts. A further possibility is that highly intelligent girls are es- 
pecially vulnerable to the self-denial-hedonistic conflict (cf. Powers, 1984). 

(5) A better understanding of gifted anorectic girls is expected from new ad- 
vances in the field of cognitive psychology. It has been repeatedly stressed that 
the gifted have different cognitive strategies available to them, although these 
have n'jt yet been precisely determined. The following have been described; 
greater perserverance, achievement orientation and a predominantly cognitive 
control. All of the*e abilities help the patients at the beginning of their iliness 
to consistently reduce their weight and thus meet their objective. In the course 
of the weight loss, the illness develops a dynamic of its own which interferes 
with willful weight control. This explanation is also supported by the fact that 
gifted anorectic girls are admitted to the psychiatric children's hospital in a 
more emaciated state than normally intelligent patients. 

(6) Garner & Garfinkel (1980) have suggested a further hypothesis which 
describes social status as a moderator variable. Accordingly, there are many 
historical examples of women from higher social classes who, for reasons of 
status, lived unhealthily. The foot-binding in Japan and the wearing of corsets 
during the 18th century areexamplesof this. The weight and height of the ideal 
woman has also varied in history. It would appeai that in times when there is 
generallyenoughtoeat,thc rich woman is more often thin and in times of hun- 
ger tends to be plump. As various American re:caichers ».ave shown, the 
weight of the ideal woman (as seen in beauty pagents and models in maga- 
zines) has steadily decreased, whereas the weight of the average woman, seen 
statistically, is constantly increasing (cf. Garner et al., 1980). This pressure to 
be thin and trim is more obvious in the upper social classes than in the lower 
class. At the same time, more highly gifted individuals are to be found in the 
upper class. 

In our study, however, no differences in social status were found between the 
highly intelligent and the normally intelligent control group. 

5, Consequences 

According to Palmer (1980), 12 girls died in Great Britain in 1975 of anorexia 
nervosa. Of 100 girls in the affected age group, approximately one gets 
anorexia. Half of these usually needs inpatient treatment, usually lasting 
several months. In addition, the later treatment begins, the higher the likeli- 
hood that tiie illness will become chronic. This should be reason enough to be- 
gin preventative measures, such as anticipatory counseling. Since the illness 
proceeds in the early stages in an ego-syntonic manner without patient suffer- 
ing, it isespecially important that the parents and teachers of highly intelligent 
children become involved in order to make the early recognition and treatment 
of this disease possible. 
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Good intellectual achievement is usually seen as a protective Jactor against the 
genesis of child psychiatric disturbances, but there are some doubts whether 
this is still true in the extreme range of high intelligence (IQ greater than or 
equal to 130). The question continues to be discussed whether highly intelli- 
gent persons are over represented among anorectic patients since some authors 
have been able to demonstrate cognitive disturbances linked with anorexia 
nervosa. 

We undertook the following analyses to investigate these questions. For all 
of the highly intelligent patients treated at the Child and Adolescent Psy- 
chiatric Clime at Mannheim Central Institute during the yeas from 1978 to 
1985, a normally intelligent control group was formed, matched by sex and 
age. A comparison of the diagnoses in the two groups showed half as many 
conduct disorders and an over representation of anorexia nervosa' by a jactor 
often in the highly intelligent subgroup. 

In the next step, we divided all treated anorectic patients into two groups, 
called the 'bulimic group' and the 'restrictive dieters' A comparison between 
the two groups revealed not only differences in symptomatologoy but also in 
/>. telligence level and course of therapy. These findings indicate that highly in- 
telligent girls between 12 and 15 years of age are especially vulnerable to the de- 
velopment of anorexia nervosa of the type here called 'restrictive dieters'. In a 
discussion, we present six possible explanations. 
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1. Selective Bibliography: 
identification of the Intellectually Gifted" 

Barbara Feger 



This appendix presents a bibliography on the topic of identification of gifted- 
ness. In my opinion such a bibliography might be helpful for various reasons. 
This one tries to cover publications from several countries and puts specia! em- 
phasis on the German literature. The German clearinghouse for literature on 
the gifted is still in its beginning stage and their list of references is less compre- 
hensive than the present one. Moreover, many researchers working in the field 
of giftedness in Germany are unaware of the wealth of excellent literature pub- 
lished in Germany until the beginning of National Socialism in 1933. Cer- 
tainly some of these older publications are merely of historical interest; many 
of them, however, offer an enormous amount of intercMiii* information 
which might still be very valuable today. In the USA foreign publications are 
usually not listed at all; so researchers in the USA who would like to give up 
their 'splendid isolation' might consider this bibliography a kind of invitation 
to have a look across trie border. 

A vast amount of literature exists on the topic of identification of giftedness 
and talent. Due to the limited space alloted for this appendix, this bibliogra- 
phy must be selective. The following considerations determined the selection 
of entries: 

First, the bibliography focuses on intellectual giftedness. Limited arers of 
intellectual giftedness - like mathematical giftedness - are also included. Ex- 
cluded are special talents in the arts and sports and, for instance, social gifted- 
ness. 

Second, those publications are excluded which are virtually impossible to 
obtain. Among these are papers presented at conventions, but never printed, 
and internal research reports written a long time ago. Also excluded are entries 
from Dissertation Abstracts Internationa 1 because of the limited amount of 
information these items give. 

Third, definitions, models of intelligence, reports on the use of a particular 
test for the identification of giftedness are generally not included. On the other 
hand it is common that the kind of definition of giftedness determines the 
identification procedure. Recent attempts at a definition which have been 
widely accepted include other more than mere intellectual factors and/or 
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creativity. Examples are the conception of giftedness by Renzulli in the USA; 
also the expanded definition of intelligence by Jager in Germany might be 
mentioned here. For this reason literature on personality factors etc. is in- 
cluded to a certain extent. Fourthly, a special attempt was made to cover the 
German literature. 

A more expensive bibliography containing also identification of musical 
giftedness, definitions, and basic conceptual papers along with a paper on the 
state of the art can be obtained from the author (Feger& Reimann 1986 in this 
bibliography; requests should be sent to the address below). 

My thanks are due to Alexander Botte from the reference service id talent 
who informed me about 20 publications which had not been included in my 
extended list. 

Dr. Barbara Feger 

Inst it ut fur ErziehungswissenschaM 
der RWTH Aachen 
Eilfschornsteinstrasse 7 
5100 Aachen West German> 
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